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IN THE WOODS. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVERING Fost, | 
BY FLOREXCE PERCY. 


Deep in the woods where the noonday is dark, and on, and ouly stop at the banks of the Styx. | 
And the air tells of fir-cenes and odorous bark, , was quite a relief to reflect that such a re | had started for Bury, whence—if the snow 
Where with many « kiss which the eum never | sult was not improbable on the Eastern Coun- | would permit, and a post-boy could be found 
seen, ties Railway. | to undertake the journey—I hoped to reach 
The shade-loving wosses are clasping the treee— (You see I was not only wretched, but angry | Newmarket, where lived a quiet married sister, 
with myself and with amether on that Christ- | who would, I knew, be glad to see me. 
mas Eve. And that other was Florence Angell, But a house where they are merely glad to 
| my affianced bride. see you at Christmas time is not very desira- 
- a beara It was miserable work, but I could not kelp ble; and I cheerfully submitted to the alterna- 
Where nothing fet:ard save tbe breaches’ light being angry with her, ami showing my anger. tive of eating to-morrow’s dinner in some quiet, 
stir. Her offence might have been thoughtlessly | old-fashioned Essex inn. Besides, solitude 
And sometimes the fall of a Isst cummer’s| given, but I loved her te truly to overlook it. would suit my complaint—was the very reme- 
barr,— She should have been more careful. She was | dy, indeed, in search of which I had started. 
On 0 pillow of heaves I lay dreaming shone, rich, and my brains represented my capital ; My companion had at length succeeded in 
Breaking faith with the world, and becoming my 


| might, to lean back and close my eyes and try many windows, and brought their powerful 
to think. I was wretched—miserably wretched | lungs into a fall cry after the one guard, who, 
--so wretched that I thought what a blessing it | like the sensible fellow that he was, was run- 
_ would be if the train would rattle on and on | ning back with a handful of fog-signals. 

I leaned back in resignation. To be sure, I 


' 
i 


weeda, ' 


poverty, should have pheased rather than vexed | ing conversation— 
For the seadews were lifted from spirit and | her. Would she have a slave for a husband? ‘*What's the matter, Saunders ’—where are 
brow I dare say, yes! 1 thought of the libellous | we ?—how far from Witham ’"’ 

By the joy ofthe preseut—the beautiful Now. | things- said and eung-of woman by poets 2nd| To which trie of questions the ready guard 
| Philosophers and tried to believe them true, | made answer— 

and fancied that I derived conslation from' ‘Three feet of snow here, squire, and 
them. Pshaw! whet motives guided their | deeper stillin the cutting. The station’s not 
pens’? Secrstes had a scold for a wife; Milton | half-a-mile off. I can see the lamp of your 


"Twes a day in tbe sammer—sa dag such as this, 
When only to breathe is an exquisite bliss, — 
. Qh, the who'e world on that bright afternoon, 


| and the pride which was mine, by right of my | securing the guard, and | overheard the follow- | 


“Of my old friend, Mra. Tracey, of Haw-! papa about the old war, but he never cares to! “TI had been struck—dishonored—how could 
leigh. How is she’ It is fifteen years since talk about %; don’t yon why?” | [ be avenged of my enemy? That was my one 
we met.” I did not tell the fairy so, but I have sel absorbing thought. Oh, howl prayed for sight! 

And she put me at my ease at once by the dom met a brave good man who cared to fight —sight bet foraday. Ah! children, ! asked 
English woman's pleasant fashion of simula- his battles over again. of Heaven a miracle, to enable me to do the 
ting an interest in your kith and kin. ‘‘Hush!’? said Miss Rosalie, throwing back | devil's work—revenge. But I had been bred 

My introduction had taken place in the hall, her curls, with a merry smile, ‘“‘silence for Sir im an irom age, and had been tanght that a 
a long room, with an old oak roof, lighted Martin's tale.”’ , blow unanswered shattered honor. So | sat, 
dimly by the huge wood fire—two treetrunks The old soldier laughed in some confusion, | while hour after hour passed by, repeating the 
smouldering redly on a heap of gray ashes. and began to stroke his long moustaches ner- same passionate cry— 

On the dark oak wainscot were hung old dim | vously, and to make exouses, but we were all! | “* Who will wipe away this stain—who will 
family portraits, in few of which more than a concerned new in the fulfilment of his promise, | avenge me of my foe.’ 

pale face, or a white hand, or the gleam of a | and would listen to no denial. “Soheturnedto: ‘‘The evening waned into night; the snow 
corelet could be seen, and some odds and ends his wife, and said : fell as it is falling now—Christmas dawned up- 
, of armor and rusty weapons. Ihad time tosee  ‘‘Rosy wants me to tell them of our young om me, seated here alone, echoing ever and 
#0 much before I followed my host to my room, days, Mary. Do you mind *”’ and the old lady's | anon the wild, wicked ery— 

where I hastened to dress for the dinner, | face softened very much, and flushed with a/| ‘‘‘Who will wipe away this blow—who will 
_which, I blush to say, I was anticipating with | tender emotion, as she told him “no,” and so avenge me of my enemy!’ 

& most unromantic appetite. he began again. ‘“‘A light footstep crossed the hall; the dy- 

When I entered the drawing-room, I founda ‘It may be very silly, young people, and | ing fire leapt up with a sudden blaze as a 
large family party assembled, and I had to | perhaps wrong, for an old gray beard, but it is light form came in sight; it knelt at my feet, 
make quite a progress before Mr. Tracey was | scarcely my fault, after all. Rosy’s story is a | ond a loved voice answered my wild ery. 
| duly welcomed by all my host's friends. At | love story.” | “I, Martin—I, for whom the blow was 
| last I reached a little circle of his more intimate | There was quite a shout of pleasure from old given, will avenge it. Martin, Martin, they’ve 
relatives by the fire, in the midst of which | | as well as young. We all said that next to a | tried hand to part us; they told me falsely of 
found a tall, imposing figure, seated in a high- | good ghost story nothing could give us greater | your words, your actions; I only knew how 
backed chair. He rose as I approached, and | pleasure on a Christmas Eve. And I think we | cruelly false they were this morning; and I 
bent upon me a gaze so searching, and appa- | meant it, for the gravest amang us find it good | have dared all that the world can say or do, to 


™ 


‘by warbling mere sweet than the 


of music and words 
of the shadew :—a young beam- 


With e Satter of sephyr-toseeti muslin and lace. 


‘Oh, a bale cf girlishness, wineome and bright, 


Eacireled he: form like a garcent of light, 
And I thought as I lifted ayy head in surprise, 
That a stray g'eam of sundhive bei dassied my 
eyes. 


On « knoll ribbed with tree-roots ai] knotty and 
brewn, 

Tossing baék her curi-tang’es she flung herself 
down , 


* And lay im clastic and gigsy-like grace, 
All panting and pink with the heat and the 
race. 


(rhe vielet! hidden amid th> wet moss, 


Distarbved*by her foot as sho bounded seroes, 
Leoked ep with a gushing of fragrant surprise, 


f Por they never could match the June-blue of her 


ye 


And dhe tound up with gracs in the languor ef | 
rest 
A keet ofthe fairest to wear on her breast, 
While Ger fingers gleamei soft!y the glossy 
heaves through, 
Like véined blush-rosebuds tipt brightly with 


dow. 
Portland, Me., 1858. 


NBTHERWON HALL; 
OR, THE PEAGEMAKER. 


BY WILLIAM J. STEWART. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘ Hallea! Charley, old friend, who would 
have dreamt.of meeting you here ?”’ 

The speaker was Léeutenant Sparkes, of the 
—th Light Dragoons,and his exclamation of 
surprise was natural.enough ; for it was not a 
week sineel had refueed his pressing invitation 
to spend the coming Christmas with his father, 
old Sir Géles Sparkes, in Cambridgeshire; and 
yet on Chaietmas Eve I was seated in a low, 
first-class carriage, leeking disconsolately at 
the confusion on the platform of the wretched 
terminus of the Eastern Counties Railway, and 
waiting to be whirled into the gloom of the 
snowy night. 

“IT say,’’ continued Sparkes, whose voice 
came huskily fram behind a huge barrier of 
beard and wrappers, ‘‘.vou’re in the wrong box, 
old fellow—Cambridge .express doesn't leave 
for twenty mimutes.’’ 

I shook my head. 

‘* But I’m not going your way, Frank.’’ 

‘*The deuce you're not; why, you promised 
if you lett Lomdon to ge with me to the old 
place. There's no denying that. Come! don’t 
hesitate, Charley; this eenfounded frost will 
give the foxes a holiday, but it’s sure to bring 
the wild fowl over, and the lake will bear to- 
morrow. Don’t hesitate, man; the old house 
is full, and the governor in prime condition. 
Half the county belles will be there, to say no- 
thing of the dear girls at heme.”’ 

The last argument was too much forme. I 
shook my head again, and threw myself back 
with a stifled groan. The good-hearted fellow 





waa on the carriage step in am instant. 
“Eh, Charley, nothing very wrong, | hope!’ 
he asked, kindly. 


| 
‘Rverything, Frank! I am confoundedly | 
wretched ; I couldn’t go to Boamere Hall, old | 


fellow—I only want to be alone."’ 
Sparkes looked troubled and perplexed too. 
“1 ean’t do anything for you, eh? Want 
any one pitched into, or that sort of thing, and 


Frank Sparkes is at your service, but I never | 


could get up sentiment.”’ 

I shook him by the hand warmly. 

‘You're a good fellow, Frank, and | thank 
you; don’t look so sad, man. Why what a 
seltish fool I must be to let my troubles bring a 
cload upon an honest fellow’s face on Christ- 
mas Eve! Good-bye,’’—(for the bell was ring- 
ing)—** good-bye, and a—a merry Christmas to 
“. had some difficulty in speaking the old 
familiar words, and if his face reflected the ex- 
pression of mine, | do not think the smile 
which accompanied them was a very cheerful 
one. But an avalanche of luggage swept him 
away, and | was glad to pull up the window and 
be alone. 


‘a cursed shrew ;"’ Bacon was jilted for Coke, 
of legal moteriety fer tribus disce omnes) ; while | 
Florence—Florenec "was an angel still. 

I made wp my mind, however, for the thon- | 
sandth time duricrg the past fortnight, that I | 
was undeniably ir the wight, and « highly in- | 
jured mam; and ‘that done, there was no rea- | 
son why Tshoulli not open my eyes, and re-| 
enter the world. And accordingly I did so. | 


The warmth 6f ‘the carriage had melted the | 


frost epon the-window, and I could look ont. | 
My meditation must have occupied some time, 
for 1 found that we were flying through the 
open ovuntry, upon which the snow had fallen, 
and was still felling thickby, leaving in our 
wake along'trall of steam, through which the 
snow-fiakes, in:passing, found themselves sud- 
denly melted. ‘It-was not a tempting prospect, 
amd { was glaf'to turn from it, and scrutinize 


my enly companion. 


veratic—mitidle-aged, with a fresh tanned 
face, muttonchop Englidh whiskers, and a 
sharp, kindly eye—he might pass equally well 
fer a country squire, parson, or a something- 
to-do with ‘horses. 

{ was just possible that he might be good- 
natared, and, as he was watching me as if he 


| began to vanish before the warmth and comfort 
What little! could see of him was not unfa- | 


carriage.” 

‘Hum !”’—with evident satisfaction. “‘ Well, 
Saunders, send some one with a red lamp a 
mile or so back, and tell my man to come to | 
me. The fool might know he was wanted.” | 

Then, im explanation to me, he continued— | 

‘I'm a considerable shareholder, sir—wish | 
wasn't - and so it’s my duty to look after your 
safety. Oh, Chilvers,’’—this to his servant— 
‘‘make your way to the station, and tell 
Robert to drive to the bottom of Snell’s drift— 
it’s met a‘hundred yards off. That done, get 
out my Foggage, and tell me when you're all 
ready.” 

Then he pulled up the window, and settled 
himself comfortably into his wrappers again. 
It wae impossible not to envy him his resources 
—his carriage close at hand, and the prospect 
of 2 warm fireside. My longing for solitade 





of the picture I drew of my companion’s heme. 
Perkaps he saw as much in my face, for he | 
said, dbruptly— 

“Excuse me, my dear sir, but were yan 
going far to-night ?’’ 

“Gen miles beyond Bury,’’ I answered; 
“treet I shall not reach Newmarket to-night, | 





expected moto say that it was a cold night, or tewn:”? 


that it snowed ‘hard, or some such novel piece 
of informatica,’ hazarded an equally stupid re- 
mark— 


“Rare old’ English weather this, sir.”’ 


he was avompanionable fellow. He did not 
answer me'with a nod, ora grunt, or an affir- 


mative drop of the eyelids, but put the whole | 
pie of wrappers around him in commotion, | 
and seemed to bring his cheering voice from 


beneath them, where, perhaps, he had been 
keeping it warn. 


“Tm glef of it, sir. I love old fashions, 


amd my resting place will be the mearest 


‘‘Hum! It’s not a pleasant thing to ask, | 
but a very dangerous inquiry te megiect. 
Wit you—in short I’m a plain man, and 
| have a reason—will you favor me with your 

mame ?’’ 
| “With pleasure—Tracey.” 
‘* Bum !—it’s not a bad name—Kate used to 
| know some Traceys, of—"’ 
‘* Hawleigh ?”’ 
| “Tine same. They are your friends’ Then 
| that settles it at once. You must come home 





| With me. There’s not an inn, where they can 


amd a seasonable ‘Christmas is one of the : cook a.chop properly, within five miles, and if 


best. ‘Foutll excuse me, sir, but are you a 
law yer ?”’ 

The queetion wasithrown at me so abruptly, 
that had I tbelongeil te that estimable frater- 
nity, I dhovid unquestionably have betrayed 
myself; ‘but, fortunately, I was able to answer, 
‘‘Ne.”’ My «ompanion seemed gratified. 

“Seo many lawyers,” he said, ‘‘ were leaving 
towm at this season, that there was no being 
certain of yeur man, ‘unless you made the in- 
quiry.” 

1 was begimming to ‘think that this was rather 
whimsical, when he jast as abruptly fired off 
another, and a still more severe query— 

‘*Nor an idle man, I hope, sir ?’’ 

““No,” 1 said, heartily ‘‘nor an idle man, 
indeed,” and I was geing to tell him my pro- 
fession, fer { love ‘thonest curiosity, when he 
interrupted mae— 

“That will do, sir. 
in wishing you a very happy Christmas.”’ 

As he did not seem te know what to do with 
a hand which he had preduced from the wrap- 
pers, simultaneously with his voice, I shook 
it, and returned the seasenable wish. 


‘ 


And so we soon became friendly—as English- | 
men ever do when the frestwork of formality | 
is thawed—and chatted soeiably about matters | 


which interested us then, but would infallibly 


bore the reader now, for it is five years since | 
Indeed, we grew | 


our conversation took place. 
so cheerful and talkative that I had no time to 
think of Florence, and—for my companion’s 


sake, of course—would willingly have revoked | 
| the destination of the train, which I had lately 


wished bound for Charon’s ferry-house. 

So we passed on through the snowy night, 
stopping ever and anon at snow-roofed stations, 
where we shuddered to hear the engine gasp 
and choke over its draughts of icy water, and 
were cheered by the sight of the glowing, hap- 
py faces of porters and travellers, who seemed 
to care little for the black frost and stinging 
snow, but looking through them, reflected 
the smile on the countenance of old Christmas 
beyond. 

By-and-bye, we remarked to one another 
that the speed of the train was sensibly slack- 
ening, and all at once it stopped abruptly, and 
we were impelled towards each other with no 
very great violence. 

When we had recovered from that indefina- 
ble sensation of fear which always seizes upon 
you when anything is amiss with a railway 
train, we both came to the conclusion that the 
snow had drifted into the deep cutting in 
which we were passing, and checked the train’s 
progress. My companion was in a high state 
of excitement, and made one of those fifty 


i have much pleasure | leed, mow that I had time to reflect, I was by | It was not unnatural that I should after a | soldier who had had the honor of bleeding for 


| there were, you'll find a warmer welcome at 
| Netherton Hall, for all Shenstone or any other 
|rhymster may say—not a word—here’s the 
carriage. Come, Mr. Tracey—eally there is 
| mo choive.”’ 

He wae right—there was not. So we shook 


carriage, and collecting my luggage, waded, 
"amid envious glances from some hundred pairs 
| of eyes, through the deep snow, te where a 
chose carriage, with two steaming horses, 
| waited. And in a few minutes we were plung- 





| img down some dark lanes, and then were | 


whirled aleng a broad highway, towards Neth- | 


| erton Hall. 


CHAPTER I. 


! a 


We did ne talk much during the ride. In- 


rently unnecessary, that it quite disconcerted 
me. He was very tall, upright, and manly— 


an old man—but his face so glowed with health, | 


and his bright eye so shone with the fire of ac- 
tion, that but for the long silken moustaches, 
and beard of a grizzled gray, a few shades 
darker than the thin hair that sparely crowned 
a noble brow, I should not have believed him 
old. He had evidently been a soldier; I should 
have known that without the aid of the tar- 


| nished ribbon on his left breast. The only 


strange thing was the still earnest gaze of the 
dark soft eyes, even after Sir Martin Hazel- 
wood had bowed and welcomed me to Nether- 
ton. And this my host soon explained in a 
low whisper— 

‘*T ought to have told you before, Mr. Tracey ; 
my father is blind,’’ and then he introduced 
me to Lady Haselwood. 

While I was talking to the old soldier’s wife, 


| the circle suddenly parted to admit a young 


lady who came running towards Sir Martin, 
and taking both his hands in hers—you see 
she was not aware of a stranger’s presence, and 
had a natural disregard of her cousins—im- 
printed several kisses upon the gray mous- 
taches. The young lady blushed becomingly 
when I was introduced to her on the comple- 
tion of the above interesting ceremony. As my 
host’s eldest daughter, it was my duty to make 
myself agreeable to Miss Rosalie Haselwood 
during dinner; and by her side I was obliged 
to do my best to forget the faithless Florence, 
and to amuse my pretty neighbor. 

It was almost exclusively a family party. The 
village rector, and his curate—a good looking, 
merry, young fellow, who evidently broke the 
tenth commandment in most unclerical fashion, 
and envied me my post by Rosy’s side—the 
doctor, and myself were the only guests not of 
the Haselwood kith and kin. Generally speak- 


| ing, family parties are by all means to be avoid- 


ed, but the one assembled in the cheerful di- 
ning-room of Netherton Hall was an exception 
to the rule. The room was large and lofty, with 
wainsoots of carved oak, and windows in deep 


| recesses, veiled by heavy crimson curtains. 
There were great oak sideboards, laden with 
‘ wamds again, and I leapt after him from the | 


silver racing and coursing cups, full of red- 
berried holly. Beneath them rested well 
polished leathern black-jacks, which had once 
ministered to Elizabethan worshippers of Bac- 
chus, and were no bad criteria of the power of 
imbibing the ‘‘jolly good ale and old,”’ pos- 
sessed by the subjects of the virgin queen. 

It seemed to have been the fashion from 


| time immemorial to adjourn after dinner into 


children ; and here the fun of the evening com- 
menced. 


| to be children now and then. Indeed, I have 


a great pity for that man who among children 
does not feel his heart become like theirs. To 
such a one what good tidings can there be in 
| the message which holy Christmas brings !— 
| And so, amid an attentive silence, Sir Martin 
| began his tale. 
| You have often heard me say what a boy 
| and girl courtship was ours. I believe that we be- 
gan to make love almost as soom as we could 
| speak, and that I lisped my vows of attach- 
| ment to your grandmother before she could 
| answer them. But I’m far from approving of 
| love-making so young. Is that Resy laughing 
‘behind my chair? And I am not surprised 
| now, that our course of love failed to run very 
|smoothly. It was not quite our fault, but 
| those who trespassed against us are dead now, 
, and we have pardoned them long ago. And so 
I will pass over the reasons, and only tell you 
that I joined my regiment abroad, angry and 
very unhappy. It was not Mary’s fault that 
she thought ill of me, and tried to forget me, 
and listened to a—why, children, I was going 
to be violent this Christmas Eve—to a cousin, 
who was richer than I, and older, and worthier 
of her, perhaps. I was a younger brother—my 
best patrimony my father’s sword—while he 
was heir to a noble fortune. Between me and 
the Haselwood property stood a fine, manly 
fellow.’’ 

The old soldier paused for some minutes, 
and then he said, solemnly, 

‘Would to God, children—that the bullet 
which laid my brother low had never been 
cast !’’ 

It was rather whimsical to hear our host's 
loud and hearty ‘‘ Amen’’ to his father’s wish, 
but the spirit which prompted both was noble. 

‘‘And so, while I was helping to do Sir Ar 
thur Wellesley’s work in Spain, your grand- 
mother was trying her best to forget poor Mar- 
tin Haselwood. When I heard of this—which 
I soon did—I grew careless of life, and courted 
| death. But he would not accept my life, but 
| gave mealesson which I shall carry to my 
grave. The sabre of a French trooper robbed 
me of my sight. And so my campaigns were 
| over forever, and, after lingering a weary while 
| in a hospital at Lisbon, I returned home, to 
spend the remainder of my shattered life use- 
| lessly, hopelessly. Mary was to be married 

shortly, but, even if she had remained true to 


me, how could I accept the sacrifice of her 
| life ? 
| 


| ‘“* When I grew strong, I was advised—almost 
forced—to throw off my despair, and re-enter 





| the old hall, where we were joined by other | the world. It was a bitter trial, but I consent- 
| friends and relatives, and an army of happy 


| cas and, on the arm of one of the kindest and 
| bravest of my old comrades, I entered a crowd- 
| ed room, where many welcomed the shattered 


‘no means sure that I had acted with propriety. | time withdraw from the merry groups, and, | old England on one of the bloodiest fields of 


Putting aside, if it were possible, all thoughts securing asecluded seat by the chimne y corner, | victory. 
of Flerence—what would my host’s wife—if , ™dulge my mind by allowing it to dwell for a | 


‘I do not think that we had passed through 


he had one—say to the strange guest, who | short space upon its griefs ; gazing at the glow- | many rooms before I became aware of a strange 
had so readily accepted her husband’s rash in- | 8% heap of wood ashes, I soon forgot what was commotion around me. Amid the many voices 
vitetion. | goipg on around me, and the events of my life of surprise and alarm, I heard one which I had 
Before long, eur speed slackened, and the again passed in review through my mind, end- , never forgotten, and, breaking from my friend’s 
lamps gleamed upon a portly old fellow throw- | ing in its crowning joy, which seemed now to , arta, I pushed my way to Mary’s side, and the 
ing open some handsome gates with a Christ- | lie before me, ‘‘an ashen gray delight.”’ next minute I found her im my arms. 
mas smile upon his face; and then we seemed | | Taised my eyes—they were moist; you see | wrong, very wrong, perhaps ; but you must re- 
swallowed up in the pillared dusk of an avenue | th¢ slow of the fire affected them, and met Miss | member, children, that Iwas blind and agita- 
of fine trees, thickly leaved with snow. Emerg- | Haselwood’'s glance. It hada strange curious | ted, and that my heart also was blind, when 
ing suddenly into the starlight, the horses’ meaning. What was it? This was not the first | her cry reached it, to every impulse but the 
hoofs rattled over a wooden drawbridge, | time that I had caught her watching me. And | strong one which drew mv to her side. 
through the chains of which I caught sight of | during dinner, when she was talking of her last | “IT heard another voice—the angry voice of 
the moat, scarred and veined with the marks | 540m in town, and the people she had met, | my rival—and his presence sent the blood 
of skates, and passing beneath a dark arcb- | she mentioned the name of Florence’s father, coursing wildly through my veins, and, before 
"way, we rumbled over a small flagged court- | 424 stopped abruptly, as though to watch its | him, my arms closed round Mary still more 
yard and drew up with a shock before a warm, “fect upon me; I showed no embarrassment, tightly. I dare say he was deeply moved. He 
well-lit porch. It was just the place where one | but I could not ask the question that trembled  cailed out that she was to be his wife—that my 
might expect to see a squire of a hundred | © ™y lips. Did she know Florence ? _ embrace dishonored him ; he implored her, for 
years ago, call out with a score of hearty curses 5 | thought it best to rouse myself, and | Heaven's sake, to listen to him; but she had 
for his varlete. But my modern squire stept | fer some courtesy I succeeded in planting a | fainted—my poor Mary !—she had fainted in 
down very coolly, and walked into the arms | YOU2§ Haselwood fairy upon my knee, and was | my arms. I doubt not that the sight madden- 
of a pleasant, pretty woman, whom I sup- 590 in the midst of a most confidential con- oq him, but still he should have remembered 


It was 


| posed, and hoped, for virtue’s sake, might be | Versation. I was beginning to be deeply inte- | that I was blind, and helpless as a child, before 


his wife. After a hurried whisper, he intro- | Tested in the fate of a certain Cousin Emmy, | he struck me. But he did strike me—a foul, 


duced me. 


| against whom the cold weather and a cough craven blow—and immediately I let go my hold 


‘Mr. Tracey, Kate. A gentleman whom the | )@d conspired and suoseeded in spoiling her | of Mary, and my hands fell by my side, and | 


snow and I have persuaded to become your | 
guest.”’ } 


Christmas Eve, when the fairy shouted— 
**See! Cousin Roay’s trying to make grand- | 


my head sank upon my breast, with a low cry. 
He had struck me, and I was blind—dishonor- 


I began to stammer out some awkward pap tell us a story, and grandimamma’s per- | ed me, and I was powerless to wipe out the | 
apologies, but she checked them with a plea- | suading him not to. Oh, I do hope Rosy will ; stain. | 


sant smile. 
** Welcome, Mr. Tracey,’’—she had a pretty | 


get the best of her.’ 
And ultimately that young lady did succeed, 


; 
| 
} 
' 


‘*How they took me from that room I can- 
not tell. It is well that I should have forgot- 


voice,—** no one is a stranger at Netherton | and Sir Martin was committed to the narration | ten all that passed, until I sat by this old 


Hall, on Christmas Eve—certainly not my hus- 
band's friend and the son—”’ 
**Nephew, madam.’’ 


of a Christmas tale. 


come to your feet and to ask you to forgive me, 
Martin—to take me for your staff and guide— 


God did work a miracle for me. For forty 
years I have never known what blindness 
is.’’ 

It was a touching sight to see him stretch 
| forth his hand for her to clasp; to watch them 
together amid their children; the husband 
and wife for forty years. But Rosalie broke 
the silence— 

“And so you forgave the blow, grand- 
papa?’’ 

“*There was nothing left for me to forgive, 
Rosy ?f’’ 

“‘And you have clasped the hand that gave 
it ?°* 

‘*No, Rosy, no—not yet.”’ 
“But you would?” 

There was no long pause before the old sol- 
dier answered— 

“Surely, my love; with all my heart.”’ 
Soon after the pleasant party broke up. As 
I shook hands with Miss Haselwood she gave 
me another meaning smile. 

““Good-night!’’ I said, ‘“‘and may a happy 
Christmas dawn upon you.’’ 

‘*Good-night, Mr. Tracey, and pleasant 
dreams of—Florence Angell.’’ 


CHAPTER Iil. 

She had gone before I could ask her what 
she meant: indeed, she had hardly left my 
side before I became convinced that my excited 
imagination had moulded some indifferent 
words into the shape of my thoughts, and 
was angry with myself for allowing fancy to 
play me such a freak. 

But still words, real or imagined, haunted 
me, and I stood for a long while before the 
cheerfal fire, and then going to the window, 
drew back the heavy curtains, and gazed out 
upon the park. The storm had ceased ; not a 
breath of wind swayed the snow-laden bran- 
ches of some noble cedars, or stirred the frozen 
sedges in the moat below, which glittered like 
a fogest of fairy spears. I am not ashamed to 
confess that my grief mastered me, now that 
I was alone. Mine was no boyish passion ; my 
eyes were wet with no idle tears; ours was 
no lovers’ quarrel, which the 
passion could blow off. I knew 
was wrong, and that unless she saw 
feased it, it would be madness to hope for fu- 
ture happiness. I knew that I had taken the 
only proper course, and that my future hinged 
upon the doubtful contingency of a woman 
having the courage to confess herself in the 
wrong. 

And if she had not—what then’ I never 
dreamt of a selfish, life-long sorrow. Life is 
too precious in its privileges to be forever 
clouded by a remerseful memory; but I knew 
that some of its buoyancy would be lost, and 
that it would be long before I coulf pluck this 
love from my bosom, for ‘‘my heart was at its 
root.”’ 

So thinking, I sat by the wood-fire, unt 
when I last looked upon the white landscape, 
I thought the first rays of the wintry dawn 
“smote the virgin snow.’’ Then I sought my 
pillow, and slept soundly, and woke refreshed. 
It was impossible to feel altogether 
on such a glorious winter’s day. 
wind swept through the cedars, scattesing 


of the church, in an angle of the park, were 
ringing merrily, while a band of early risers 
were skating and sliding on the moat below. 





| hearth, forty years ago, this very Christmas | ter 





“I wonder if it will be about the French !’’ | Eve—thinking, through the long evening, of | tried 


' continued the fairy ; ‘‘we often question grand- the blow yet burning on my cheek. ' 


said— 


a] 


, 
; 


showers of snow from their branches ; the beRs~ 





es 
“Mary, we should have no secrets from the 
children—read them that tetter."’ 

And Lady Haselwood, in 
every now and then, read, how (it was 
in a. 


sorrow, latter 


é . 


years 


forgiveness for the faults of his youth—and re- 


minding his ememy that his life had been one | 


of tender peace and unclouded happiness, 
his (the penitent’s), had been full of pitiful 


grief anc trouble—and that one, perhaps both, | 
might never see the dawn of another Christmas | 
—(the old soldier bowed his head at the solemn | 
warning)—and that their children had grown , 
without their knowledge, to be loved cousins , 


and friends. It concluded— 


“Martin, my cousin, I do not ask you if you | 
have forgotten that craven blow. I hope not— | 


/ haves 


a low voice, broken 

hear | 
of joy and | 
, had taught | 


talks | made 


jar Be bee bah de 22 


é. An old trapper named Rmery, ssid he 
9900 in one day, and if he hadhad proper 


matters, and Mrs. Haselwood coming up to me specimens of the stories in 


with athonsand kind wishes beaming from her 
face, the squire ran over the house declaring 


wonderful thing he 


C had ever heard of, and 
quite providential. 


, ing the new gold mines. 


the whole thing as an unmitigated humbug, 
| asserting that although there may be gold in 


made 61,500. Theseare fair 
circulation regard- 











re aenaily. When aman gives | and 
.. s, let us take them for what they with strarige fears and dire forebodings— most where we slept that night, with the roar of tae’ 
are, brave words—but not suppose that he unpromising specimen of the literary adven- | creat falls for a lullaby. Thatsame roar hal 
necessarily is as brave and generous as they turess—a sort of female Whittington, seeking always seemed to me to be somewhat of “ 
are. His actions must prove what he is. And, her fortune in the creat metropolis, with a very | popular fall-acy;"’ and the old geographer wi 
om the other hand, as to those many truly no- | faint-hearted little muse as her sole companion | states that ‘it can be distinetly heard at 
ble men who are now ina great degree eclipsed _ and dependence. 
by their more wordy brethren—let us not hold 





assured perhaps, but inwardly quaking 


I strove now to look on the same objects with 





ee ae et eae i 


| complete family party, we swept on to N 


distance of twenty miles,” an authority of 
Munchausen order. At all events, on this pa 


| them leas worthy than men of far inferior organi- the same half-childlike eves, eager for novel- | ticular night, the lion of cataracts ‘ roared 
How true they are, or how false, who shal! | ations, sinsply because their only talk is deeds. ties, marvels and grandeurs—to banish utterly | géntly ;""—not even inte our dreams entered) | 


} 


An hour later, when Florence Angell was the region, it is not in sufficient quantity to | hand, Franklin was no eloquent speech-maker, Louvre, St. Paul's, Notre Dame, St. Peter’s— 
him (the writer) many lessons. How that he | sobbing her sorrow and contrition in my arms, | warrant these big stéries, which they aver, are 
was not ashamed, in his old age, to pray for | 1 thought so too. 
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All the Comtents of THE POST are set up 
Expressly for it, and it alene. It is net 
a mere Reprint of a Daily Paper. 








| got upand circulated by the enterprising speou- 


lators in town lots at Victoria. However this 
may be, it must at anyrate be conceded that 
Baron Munchausen is at Prazer’s River, writing 
letters to the San Joaquin Republican. In a 
copy of that paper for June 23rd, the Baron— 
for itcan be no other than the Baron—says 
| that a man can make $150 a day, and do nothing. 
For, continues the Baron, gold is not only in 
the sand, but in the river water, and in vast 
quantities. How, then, must the miner who 
_ would make $150 a day and do nothing, proceed ? 
, Truly, he must only make for himself a pair of 


, sheepskin stockings, which, like the breeches | 


nor Jefferson, nor Wellington, nor Napoleon, 
nor even Washington. 


Asorusr Ricnwosp uw tas Fisip.—We per- | 4, 
ceive that a Mr. MacRae, claiming to be ‘the | 


| American horse-tamer,”’ is out in an advertise- 
,ment in the London papers, challenging Mr. 


| Rarey in the sum of twelve hundred pounds to | 
| come forward and prove that their systems are | 


in any respect different. MacRae gives a list 
|of patrons, including one M. 


_Honorables, Lieutenants, Captains, &c.; and of- | 


| fers to forward ‘‘full instructions in the art, 


' . * : 
brac s nous system, | a : . , 
_ ing every detail of this fan — | replied with an interrogative and astonished 


| on receipt of 5s.’ 


for I want you to forgive it. And, Martin—for 

so Florence will have it—this very Christmas TERMS. 

morn, we start for Netherton Hall. [f you will | ‘The subscription priee of THE POST is $2 a year 

receive us, your carriage will be waiting for us | # ¢4raner—served in the city by Carriers—or 4 conts 
| single umber. 

at the station—if not, we will not blame you, icaitecatioes tn ieinenes weews a ishnen » 

but repeat this letter every Christmas morning | ..ust remit TWENTY-FIVE CENTS in addition to 

until the pardon and the peace we seek are | the subscription priee, as we have to prepay the United 

gine. Yours, Fraxcw Axon.” | States Postage. 


| THE POST is believed to have a iarger country sub- 
It was well that every eye was fixed on 


The peculiar device of Mr. Rarey’s treatment | 


scription than any other Literary Weekly in the Union, 
Martin, or the start I gave when Angell’s name 
dropped from Lady Haselwood's lips must have 
been noticed. But all were gazing at the old 
soldier. His sightless eyes went wandering 
round the hall, asking for Rosalie. She knew 
their language, and went to him; and, trem- 
bling very much, sank on the deer-skin at his 
feet. 


** Rosalie, my child, this is your work.” 

We saw her lips part, but could not hear the 
low words they uttered. I think she asked his 
forgiveness, still pale and trembling. But we 
could all read his loving gaze better than she 
could, for her eyes were misty with tears. He 
regarded her with a look of indescribable love, 
aad the tears rolled down his cheeks, and were 
lost im the gray, silky beard, as he laid his hand 
on her head, and said— 

**My love, a greater voice than mine once 
said-—‘ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.’ "’ 

And a mist came before my eyes, and hid the 
reat. 

The secret was explained now. Rosalie and 
Florence were cousins and confidantes. At once 
I remembered that Florence had spoken several 
times of some distant relations, with whom, 
unfortunately, her father was at variance, and 
with one of whom, unknown to him, she cor- 
responded. Then came the question—had Ro- 
salie kept my secret? If so, I would see Hasel- 
wood at once, and explain, as well as I could, 
my abrupt departure. 


without exception. 

THE POST, it will be noticed, has something for 
every taste—the young and the old, the Indies and gen- 
tlemen of the family may al! find in its ampie pages 
something adapted to their peow'iar liking. 

Back numbers of THE POST can generally be ob- 
tained at the office, or of any energetic Newsdealer. 


REJECTED COMMUNICATIONS.—We cannot 
undertake to return rejected eommunications. If the 
article is worth preserving, it is general!y worth making 
a clean copy of. 


ADVERTISEMENTS.—THE POST isan admira- | 
ble medium for advertisements, ewing to its great circu-_ 


lation, and the fact that only a limited number are given. 
Advertisements of new books, new inventions, and 
other matters of genera! interest are preferred. For 
rates, see head of advortising columns. 











PRAZER RIVER. 

The discovery of gold at Frazer River, 
in the British Possegsions, has set all Cali- 
fornia on a stampede. San Francisco has 
lost a large portion of her population, and Sa- 
cramento, Marysville, Stockton, and other 
towns have been “‘thinned out’’ extensively. 
Upwards of twenty thousand persons, it is 
said, of all classes, have dropped their custom- 
ary occupations, and rushed to the new mines. 
Trade and commerce in San Francisco have re- 
ceived an unexpected and welcome stimulus 
in consequence of the discovery. The exten- 
sive shipments of provisions from the Eastern 
cities, which many persons feared were going 
to prove ruinous to the consignees, have arri- 
ved just in time to supply the new demand, 
and being sold at an enormous advance, have 


yan O'Linn i i t 
of Mayen Olsen Ge bates, watt Oe Wop | is simply the mode of tying up the fore-foot, as | 


| given to our readers several weeks ago. All the | 


‘‘with the woolly side out and the skinny si.le 
| in.’’ These famous stockings must be satura- 
| ted in quicksilver during the night, and in the 
| morning the luxurious miner, putting them on, 
| must take his seat on a rock and immerse his 

feet in an eddy of the river, ** favorable to pre- 

cipitation."’ Here having sat all day in deli- 
| cious idleness, lulled with auriferous visions, 
| at night let him rinse his stockings, and find in 

the rinsings 3150 in gold dust. ‘‘Much judg- 
| ment,’’ gravely adds the Baron, ‘‘is required 
| in selecting an eddy for operation, and a good 
| deal of skill is requisite in performing the satu- 
| ration properly, while great critical nicety is 
; Mecessary in the manner in which you hold 
| your feet, perfect immovability being one con- 
_ dition of success.’' Probably. 

The gold, it seems, is to be found chiefly in 
the bars of the Frazer River, and as the river 
is at present very high, a great many miners 
| are in Victoria waiting for it to fall. Another 


| reason why operations do not proceed with | 


| more activity, is that many of the miners are 
| waiting to see if an overland trail can be struck 
| for the diggings, or if they must go by water. 
' Meanwhile, 2 multitude of miners were at work 

at dry and wet diggings, in various localities. 
| All persons having tools, provisions, and cloth- 
'ing to sell, and the proprietors of steamers 
| (nine of which run every two weeks, with five 
| hundred passengers, from San Francisco to 
| Vancouver’s Island, ) are making their fortunes. 

Wallace, of the house of Hughes & Wallace, 
San Francisco, is said to have purchased for 

speculation one half the town lots in Victoria. 

Joseph, of the firm of Joseph & Brothers, is also 
reported as a heavy purchaser of lots. And 
| Sam Wo & Co., and Hop Kee & Co., the Chi- 

nese merchants, have purchased a whole 
square for Chinese purposes. The specula- 
| tion in town lots is stupendous, and it must be 


‘rest appears to be merely kind and cautious 
| treatment, commended to the respect of the 
| herve by an occasional cut of the whip. 
greater part of Mr. Rarey’s success doubtless 


has its origin in his own peculiar skill—and he 


and to call myself back to the hour when 
Broadway first unrolled itself to my view, a 
panorama of unequalled architectural gran- 
‘ur and splendor, a fitting entrance to that 
great world of beautiful and grand possibilities, 
yet veiled, but scarcely hidden from my sight 
by the golden mists of poetry and romance— 
and I succeeded so well that I was more than 
startled, I was absolutely shocked when a 


is almost twenty years since I saw you last.” 
Giool heavens! am [| then so old? was my first 
thought,—my next—Who is he’ But I only 


“Sir? to the very kindly-looking gentleman 
who sat opposite me. ‘‘Are you not Mrs. 

 * Y-e-a,"" [ replied, finding it diffi- 
cult to realize the fact, after my imaginary 
rejuvenation, even with the help of the other 


| stubborn fact, the little witness on my knee. 


Th 
© | The gentleman 


ean no more teach it to men who have not | 


| similar gifts, than a great painter can teach | 


| his pupils to paint like himself. Still he has 
| done and will do great good, by showing that 
| the victory over the most obstinate horse-flesh 


| : . 
| occasional good-tempered severity. 


| " ; : 

| 

| Tus Divixixc Rop.—A good test of the truth | 
| 


of the Divining Rod is suggested in the Country 
| Grentleman—to lead the operator blindfolded 


|} can be won by gentleness, ¢ tience, and | 
eo a | craft lay to, he was put on shore, and I saw 


| over the same ground where Hie has been ex- | 


| perimenting with his eyes open. A case is 


| given where this simple test was recently ap- 


| plied, to the confounding of those who believed 
in the virtue of the rod. 


proceeded to explain that he 
had known me, as a young school-girl, at 
Rochester, the year before we left that city, 
which was in 1543—so our friend exaggerated - 
alittle. Yet it was a long time to remember a 
face so well, as I told him, whose name I had 
almost forgotten. Just as his features were 


growing familiar to me again, our lumbering 


him no more. I, with my precious baggage, 
made Thompson's Saloon, where we dined in 
solitary state, much to the delight of the little 
damsel, who had half a table, half a dinner, 
and half a waiter to herself. Our repast being 
ended, we strolled down Broadway, looking in 
at shopwindows, eying dandies and belles, 
**nobs’’ and ‘‘ swells’’—coolly airing our green- 


| hess, as acurious mother and daughter from 


We remember once experimenting with a | 


| divining rod, in our own hands, to the con- 
| siderable increase of our faith in the powers of 


| that instrument. We used simply a forked | 
| Streets ever present such a confused, fantastic, | 


| rod of the apple tree, of the same year’s growth. 


of the point of the rod in certain places was 
even against our own will. And yet it may 
all have been a delusion of that potent de- 
ceiver, the imagination. The blindfold test is 


inent. 


LETTER FROM GRACE GREENWOOD, 


Dowaciac, Michigan, July 23rd, 1858. 
Editor of the Saturday Evening Post : 





| 


| It appeared to us that the strong downward dip | 


a fair one, and we should be willing to stake | 7 . 
our belief on the result of such an experi- | gust and weariness, till the heavenly moment | 


our ‘* provincial town’’ might be expected to 
Will Philadelphia ever equal New York 
in the frightful noise and hurry of its trade, 


travel and commerce? 


do. 


Will any one of our | 


splendid and fearful fever-dream of human 
life as Broadway’ Heaven and the placid 
spirit of Penn, sitting in the eternal ‘“ quiet,” 
forbid ! 

After reaching the boat, we panted away the 
remainder of the breathless afternoon in dis- | 


, When the boat put off. We had a magnificent | 


' 
| 
| 


| yet tired as [ was, I went on deck for an hour— 


The task was not so difficult as I imagined, 
for my host guessed at once that I avoided 
meeting Angell for some private reasons, which, 
of course, he did not seek to probe. I was 
hastily seeking my room, congratulating myself 
on my success, when I met Miss Haselwood. 

“What is this I hear, Mr. Tracey?’’ she 
said, hurriedly, ‘‘ that you are going to leave 
us !’’ 


made small fortunes for many merchants, and | that the World-Soul, as Emerson calls the 
saved many others from impending bankrupt- | secular force that works in men and things, in- 
ey. On the other hand, owners of, and specu- | tends to populate those Pacific solitudes. Al- 
lators in, real estate have suffered. The sign | ready the aboriginal silence is invaded ; the in- 
‘To Let”? occurs with ominous frequency in | dustrial horde is swarming in those primeval 
the Californian cities. Numbers of stores and | woods, by those primeval streams; the cities 
workshops are closed, and houses which rent- | and towns of the civilizee are rising, as by 
ed fora thousand dollars a month, are now | magic, from the earth ; and the forests, of which 
offered for thirty. The newspapers have been | the trapper, the trader, and the Indian were 


Dear Sin:—It is now more than a month | 


since I left our goodly city of right-angles, and | 


. : | 
we have been nearly three weeks in this our | 


Western resting-place,—but I feel hardly yet | 
well over the hot, palpitating fatigue of the | 
long journey hither—the strain and quiver of 
the steamboats’ iron muscles, the jolting and | 
wrenching of omnibus and hack, and the mer- | 


ciless, monotonous, fine rack of the ‘Iron 


“In ten minutes; and yet, Miss Haselwood, 
Tam too sad at heart to bandy compliments. 
Believe me, when I say, that I would give 
worlds if | might remain at Netherton Hall to- 
day.”’ 

“Then why leave us?’’ she asked, gravely. 

I stammered out— 

“I thought—I fancied, you possessed my 
secret.’’ 

“And if I do know something of a hasty 
quarrel, what then? You have seen one heal- 
ed this morning of nearly half a century’s 
standing.”’ 

I shook my head. 

“Come, Mr. Tracey, think how strange was 
your coming here, and Florence following you. 
I do not like to speak lightly of serious things, 
bat I might not be wrong in calling it providen- 
tial. Come, Mr. Tracey, I beg of you to stay 
for your own—for Florence’s sake.” 

But I still shook my head. 

“Your are mad—you lovers. Mad." 

She was quite angry now. 

“You'll wait until you are gray, and Flo- 
rence ugly.’ ; 

“Pardon me—no time can effect that 
change." 


**Nonsense! and then you'll forgive one an- | 


other, and mutually regret your wasted lives.’’ 

** My dear Miss Haselwood, thank you a thou- 
sand times; would to Heaven that I dared take 
your advice} but regard for myself—above all, 
for Florence, whom I love Heaven knows how 
truly—must prevent my waiting her arrival 


here to-day.”’ 
She began to ery. The true woman! She 


| the Californians. 


severely affected. Several of them have stop- | the only denizens, begin to melt, with them, 
ped, and others have removed their types and | away. 

presses to places nearer the new gold diggings. | NOT COMFORTABLE. 

These violent mutations extend, of course, to! We confess to being somewhat amused at a 
the Californian mining districts. Whole camps | reason recently given, we know not with how 
are deserted, diggings that cost thousands go | much authority, for the matrimonial separa- 
begging for purchasers, unclaimed tools and | tion of Mr. and Mrs. Dickens. It was said that 
utensils lie about empty cabins everywhere.— | they + did not feel comfortable in the presence 
The newly-arrived Chinamen, two thousand of | of each other's friends.” If such a justifica- 
whom came in last month from the Central tion were once allowed, we probably should 


Flowery Kingdom, look upon all this with ex- .oon have amusing times of it. That highly 


treme satisfaction, for no sooner do the white | respectable old gentleman, Mr. Brown, might 
miners clear out, than the Chinamen move in, | 


| be found cutting loose from his equally re- 
and the deserted cabins, claims and tools, be- | spectable lady, on the ground that they could 
come their possessions. Canny John Chinaman | yo6¢ « fee] comfortable” with the same amount 
has good reason to rejoice that the Frazer River | of hed-covers—or even in the same dwelling ; 
gold-bug has bitten so many of the ‘Foreign | yr. Brown preferring a cottage orneé in the 
Devils.” Bitten they are, indeed, for uever | country, while Mrs. B. felt decidedly more 


was wilder gold mania than now rages among | « .omfortable’’ in a residence in the city. It is 


| probably very seldom the case in married life 
that the two parties are perfectly attuned; we 
have even known instances of very ‘“‘ well- 
assorted couples,’’ where one was so far gone 


Victoria, on Vancouver’s Island, seems to be 
the centre to which all these lines of gold-seek- 
ers converge. A great number of persons have | 





gone there to become permanent residents, and | 
considerable capital has already been invested in | 
town lots. Eight thousand dollars is the sum | 
mentioned as the price the best situated lots, 60 

by 120 feet in size, command. These lots are | 
sold by the Hudson’s BayCompany. The buyers | 
are formed in lines at the fort dvors, and it is 

said that to secure good places—first comers 

having the first choice—they get up at day- | 
break to be at their posts—daybreak in those 

latitudes being about half-past two o’clock in 

the morning. 


ran up the woman’s gamut of persuasion, and | The British Governor, Douglas, has adopted 

struck the last note bravely. ‘‘It is too bad | a license system, which gives each miner the | 
of you, Mr. Tracey. I would have kept poor | Tight to dig for gold in the Frazer river dis- | 
Florence's choke’ but you will not let me. | triets, and fixes the extent of a “‘claim’”’ at | 
Here you are talking platitudes—that’s the twelve feet square. This the miners consider 

term, I think—about respect and honor, while | ridiculously small, and already there is talk of | 
the poor girl is breaking her heart for you, and | troubles breeding between the miners and the | 


as to like sap-sago cheese and cod-fish, to which 
articles the other reasonably had the greatest 
aversion. 
managed either by one party giving up its 
liking, or by the other tolerating the occasional 
presence of the disliked article or person. In 
this way, by a total yielding on one side, or by 


a mutual compromise, the rock on which the 


bark of a happy wedded life might split, is 
either removed or sailed around. 

We confess that, in our view, it is something 
to be deeply regretted, that writers like Mr. 
Dickens and Mr. Bulwer—and especially the 
former—who know so well to point the road 
that wedded couples should travel, should 
have found it necessary to make a public con- 
fession of their own incapacity to live the lives 
they teach. We know that there is a very 





longing to confess her fault. 
I cannot guess.”” True woman again! She saw 
she had shaken my resolution, and so relapsed 
into the satirical. 

“*If this be possible !’’ I cried. 


“*Mr, Tracey’—she was indignant now— 
‘will you doubt my word, and compe! me to. 


Florence’s letters ?’’ 


“My dear Miss Haselwood, pardon me. You 
I was half inclined to 
go down on my knees to her; as it was, | 
kissed her little hand warmly, and, in the | richness of the gold region. J. W. Mandeville, | 
midst Of my demonstrations of gratitude, as United States Surveyor General, has a letter 
ill luck would have it, in came Haselwood and | from a friend, dated at the mouth of Thomp- 
| son's river, which says that the writer dug 

«Hum !’? said my host, with rather a blank | $700 the first day he worked there. An Indian 
face; ‘Kate is very sorry to lose you, Mr. | is reported to have arrived at Victoria with 


are—a—an angel, too.”’ 


his wife. 


Tracey, but—’’ 


Why, [am sure | Giovernor—who represents both the British | 
’ | Government and the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


| gone up to the diggings. In one instance the 


| the law of trafficing, and the miners were 


great difference between preaching and prac- 
tising—and yet it is so pleasant to find men of 
a superior mould acting out in their lives what 
they have taught with their pens. 
human nature is very weak and fallible, we do 
not require such recent instances to prove. 
After all, it is in his actions more than in his 


Only a thousand licenses had been issued pre- | 
vious to the 25th of June, though it was | 
thought upwards of four thousand miners had | 


Hadson’s Bay Company had seized the mining | 
tools of a party on Hill’s bar, who had violated | ;, Many a sinner can talk like a saint—but 


in great indignation in consequence. 


All kinds of stories are current regardingthe There is something too much, however, in 


An able man makes an eloquent speech, or 
writes a beautiful poem—and we are too much 
disposed to thifik he is necessarily as noble as 
his words would seem to signify. We elevate 
twenty-three pounds of pure gold which he dug the eloquent orator to a high office, and 


“My dear sir, I have another favor now to | in twenty days. John B. Zane, of San Francisco, place the golden-tongued poet on a high pedes- 
ask you. Will you let me postpone my leave- says he saw at Victoria some seventy-five men tal in our ideal temple—when lo, some selfish 
taking for an hour or 80, perhaps for a few from the mines, all of whom gave the most | or sordid deed proves to us that we have sadly 
days.’’ He still looked rather blank, was | favorable accounts of the diggings, stating that | overrated our men. 


thinking of Rosy, perhaps. 





“It—it is some- men could make from ten to one hundred dol- | 


It were well that we should bestow our ad- 





words, that we perceive what every man truly | 


the life puts the virtue to the test, and proves 
whether it be the sham or the real article.— 


these latter days, of a disposition to accept | 
mere empty words for genuine solid deeds.— | 


Horse.”’ 
Just as the real, indubitable summer weather 


a close, feathery warmth, as of mighty Condor 
wings brooding over us, then did I, hastily pack- 
ing up my garments, and snatching up my trea- 
sure—(about thirty pounds of precious baby- 
hood)—flee as before the breath of the Sirocco. 
I have all due reverence for Shadrach and his 


Pucelle, but I can’t—I may as well own it—I 
can’t stand fire. Therefore do I every summer, 


forests and river-sides, there 
mine ease as a ‘‘ greenwood bay-tree.”’ 

I first took a northward direction ; arrived in 
New York, | immediately took passage on the 


bany. 





fortably a dinner at Thompson’s, and to see a 
| little of ‘* Vanity Fair.”’ 
incumbrance, made my difficult and perilous 
way through the dirt and crowd of Courtlandt 
Street—then hailed an omnibus, was hauled on 


the rapids of Broadway. 


surging stream, | recognized the old familiar land- 
marks. Now like a painted Jezabel standing by 
the wayside, flared and blared upon us the old 





} 
| 


over by the great high-priest of Yankee hum- 
bug, Barnum, the invincible, the indestructible 
| —the modern Anteus, who has but to fall, to 


| gather strength for a new struggle with Luck, | 
But that | 


another victorious spring at the very throat of 
Fortune. Now the Astor, once the monarch of 
| new world caravansaries, the Aladdin's palace 
of country merchants,—now the Park, that 
absurd little misnomer, with its fountain, which 
Mrs. Partington would probably class among 
the ‘‘ out-squirts’’ of the city—and now, Stew- 
art’s—the stately temple of elegance and fancy, 
wherein the fair votaries of fashion ‘‘ most do 
congregate.”’ Its counters are the altars on 
which they too often sacrifice comfort, economy, 
| domestie peace, conscience and common sense. 
All these landmarks have been so little 
changed since I first visited New York, that the 
sight of them seemed to annihilate time and 
lay to sleep all intervening memories and expe- 
I was again an unsophisticated, but 
enterprising young woman from the rural dis- 
tricts—with a green sprig in my hat. worn as | 

' fondly supposed, sub rosa, but patent, I dare 
say, to all metropolitan eyes—outwardly brave 


' 


riences. 


sunset and a cool, refreshing evening. When, 
at last freed from attendance on my litle liege 
lady, who wild with the excitement of travel 
was long in succumbing to sleep, it was late ; | 


! 


,an hour of solitary, dreamy, delicious enjoy-_ 


ment. A faint mist obscured the light of the | 
young moon, and partially hid the dark moun- | 
tainous shore. Out of its silvery veil shim- | 
mered almost momently the beautiful full- | 
sailed sloops of the Hudson, silent, gliding, 
ghost-like shapes, which seemed to be evolved | 
from that spectral mist, and to be absorbed | 
into it again. There was something so strange 
and wierd-like about them, that it was oa| 


| difficult to fancy them phantom-barques, bound 





_ Andre’s fate ;—when I felt my soul now kin- 


like Daphne, flee before Phobus Apollo to | dled by patriotic pride, now by wild dreams of 


to vegetate at | 


noble Hudson steamer, ‘* New World,’’ for Al- | 
The New York friend to whom I had | between myself of this pale, misty night, and 
written to meet me, failing to present himself | 

, eo tant ro rine > | . : 
to my expectant eyes, al have since he ard, to | care stirred at my heart. My baby-girl might | 
my melancholy satisfaction, that he did not get | - 


| my letter till I had come and gone) I found thai | 
These disagreements are generally | 


I first, with my dear | 


| belong to it. 
sturdy comrades—for Saint Lawrence and La | 


| hopes and dreams come to remind me of all I 
I had three or four hours on my hands, to | 


shuffle off as best I could—not time enough to | 
visit up-town friends, but to discuss very com- | 


| for some beautiful enchanted shore, 
came on—days of cloudless, burning sunshine, | 


intensified to an intolerable degree, by miles on | 
miles of glaring white shutters and polished | 
marble steps—nights of suffocating stillness, of | 


‘* Some unimagined isle in the far seas."’ | 
Again my thoughts went back, back to my 
first voyage up the Hudson; when the Thames, 
the Seine, the Rhine, the Rhone, the Danube 
unbeheld, the girl’s fresh heart and ardent 
enthusiasm were filled and exalted by the won- 
drous natural beauty of the river, and by all 
the associations, historic and romantic, which 
When I eagerly traced the scenes 
of Irving’s legends, of Drake’s ‘‘Culprit Fay,’’ 
of the dark story of Arnold’s treachery and 


poetic fame, of brave effort, and noble attain- 
ment, of happiness and power—the fiery fan- 
tasies, the beautiful insanities of youth and | 
hope, energy and passionate unrest. 


Before I could draw ‘‘ odious comparisons’”’ 





that sunny summer day, long years ago, a sweet | 


wake and want me. The ghosts of my early 


| 
had lost and missed, of all I had failed to be 
and to do, fied away before a holier presence, 

and I fell asleep at peace with the past, and | 
content with the present—happier than a young 
May-queen, prouder and richer than a childless 
empress. Ah, there is nothing like a child to 


| put in the scale against the pomps and vanities 


our stout craft beat her way up the mighty, | 


| gaudy temple of shams and shows, presided | 


|i ic > k delight. 
board, and plunged imto the rush and roar of an URES ‘enone tees See 


One after another, as | “a 
| nor privilege, fame nor fortune, 


_our New York cousins being ‘legion.’ 


The useless 
little creature who has in its gift neither power, 
yet a 
mighty miraculous weight to weigh down the 
world. 
pense ! 

At Albany I spent a few days very quietly 
with my brother and sister, then being joined by | 
my mother, proceeded to Utica, where we spent | 
a week with our kindred, enjoying to the ut- | 
most the charming society of that beautiful | 
city. We then went on to Syracuse, where also 
we stopped with one of our clan, the name of | 


has 


Divine compensation, infinite recom- 


From this point my mother and I made a_ 
prilgrimage some eighteen miles into the coun- 
try, to our old home and my birth-place, which 
neither of us had seen for somewhat more than 
twenty years. In another letter, I shall take 
the liberty of giving you some account of a 
visit, to us full of strange and profound in- 
terest—a brief retrospection, a rapid re-living of 
the life of years—a rejuvenation of the heart— 
‘*a revival season’”’ of old affections—a “‘ power- 
ful awakening” and 
mournful to the = 


of lh mories ** pleasant 


mul.” 


Owing to the time occupied in this detour, we 
were able to see but little of Syracuse—but 
that little we liked inumensely, and we left the 
place and the kiul friends therein most ie- 
luctantly. 


At Syracuse my husband joined us, and, a 


p : al stranger at my side, addressed me with—‘ It | 
. and several | . 


found this part of our journey decidedly more 
| comfortable than any which we had taken by 
| day, as we had neither dust nor extreme heat 


creeping up the shores of night. 


written that our adventure on Christmas was the most zay? Persons are not wanting who denounce For while we must admit that the very highest all overshadowing and dwarfing memories of | the surge and shock of the plunging, suicidal 
class of men are equal alike to cll the needs Regent street, the Strand, Charing Cross, the |) sea. Yet when I woke in the early morning 
) Both of speech and action; yet, on the other  Bolevards, the Rue Rivoli, Westminster, the | my rested ear recognized the sound, ceaseless, 


motionless, yet unspeakably solemn—a fine, 
vibrant thunder, filling and permeating all the 
air, itself audible air, which the dull, or aceus- 
tomed ear takes in without perceiving. It is a 
sound, which, it seemed to me, can be like no- 
thing so much as the utter, awful silence of the 
great Desert, or an arctic solitude. 

| looked out through a western window, and 
beheld the mighty organ of rock and flood, 
making of the wide area and far heights of 
its ascending sound a sublime cathedral. For 
incense, rise eternal columns of spray, and 
for the gorgeous lights of stained windows are 


glorious rainbows, transfigured sunlight and 


moonlight. For worshippers, it has ‘a multi- 
tude whom no man can number,’ pilgrims of 


all nations, kindred and tongues. It is the 


_ only true Catholic cathedral in the world. 


We took the earliest morning train for De 
troit—not having time for a nearer view of the 
Falls than we could get from the bridge in 
crossing over. The glory of the cataract was 
somewhat obscured by a sudden shower of 
rain, yet even through that veil it was as ever 


a grand and fearful sight—a sublime imace of \ 


doom, of eternal force, of beauty and terror 


_ and divine prodigality, a majestic, unapproach- 


able type of the might of the Creator, as is the 
sea of the awful mystery, the unsoundable se- 
cret of his being. 

Beneath us surged and swirled and foamed 


_ the rapids, as though raging at man’s daring, 


in coolly swinging himself over their heads, 
safe from their clutching and gnashing, and de- 
lirious leaps down jagged rocks—safe from the 
slow death-suck of the black whirlpool which 
liea in wait below. 

With a thrill of fearful exultation, I realized * 
it then—that splendid, audacious leap of hu- 
man science, from precipice to precipice, across 
Acheron, Tartarus, ‘‘ the hell of waters.”’ 

No route I have ever travelled over has 
seemed to me so miserably monotonous, “stale, 
flat and unprofitable,’’ as this of the ‘(ireat 
Western.”” But we got over it at last, and 


, found ourselves in Detroit, hungry, weary and 
, as full of dust as a set of puff-balls. 


Yet we 
found that so great were the virtues of cold 
water, hot tea, and a good supper, that we felt 
ourselves strong and brave enough to forego a 
night’s and Sabbath day’s rest in Detroit, and 
to take the evening train for this place. We 
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to annoy us. 

For the greater part of the way I sat alone 
on a sofa in the saloon, with my baby asleep 
on my lap, looking out upon the flying night— 
upon the spectral dance of telegraph-poles and 
white farm-houses, and the mad race of black, 
gigantic trees. I now and then made convul- 


| Sive snatches at the skirts of sleep, but I never 
once had the capricious angel fast in my em- 


brace. But I slept gloriously by proxy; my 
little daughter being so deep in dreamland 
that the demoniac shriek of the steam-whistle 
disturbed her no more than would the chirp of 
a household cricket. 

At last I gave overall attempts at, or thought 
of slumber, and contented myself with watch- 
ing the out-going of the stars and the in- 
coming of the dawn—the tides of day slowly 
A whole sun- 
rise is so seldom seen by most people, except 
under unpleasant circumstances of hurried 
travel or illness, that our associations with it 
are somewhat comfortless and sad. Yet it is in 
truth a joyful and glorious event, all as won- 
derful as a first creation, I was resolved that 
on this morning, I would wait patiently and 
watch reverently through all the solemn and 
mystic rites with which God would inaugurate 
His day. 

First, in the Kast, the black clouds began to 
waver and lift, by almost imperceptible degrees, 
until for a space, the mighty curtain of the 
dark was unrolled. For awhile, all was indis- 
tinct, misty and gray—an expectant silence and 
void. 

With slow pomp and stately delay came 
the sun, on his triumphant march ;—he first 
sent up some scattered gleams, scouts and he- 
ralds of light—then rose above the horizon a 
group of flashing rays, like the spear-points of 
an advancing guard—then he came, mounting 


| the steep of the world, and stood forth in the 


intolerable splendor of his majesty, under 
cloud-banners of purple and gold, and from his 
burnished shield flashed awakening light over 
half the globe. 

Few might be the human eyes which would 
watch the first stages of that triumphal pro- 
gress, but I thought of the multitude of mute 
creatures who would hail his coming with a 
loyal joy of life ; of miliions of birds who would 


| stir in their nests and welcome his beneficent 


beams with half-slumberous chirps and coos, 
and melodious trills and gurgles of delight—of 
millions on millions of insects, fluttering and 
palpitating in the warmth which sends fine 
raptures through their exquisite tissues, in the 
light which paints new glories on their airy 


| wings. 


Shortly after sunrise, we- passed a melancho- 
ly, desponding little lake, sunk in dismal mire, 
and half-choked by arank growth of aquatic 
weeds. From its dark surface the morning 
mist was rising, in separate columns, strange, 
spectral shapes. ‘‘ Fevers and agues, getting 
up for the day,’’ thinks | to myself. 

Before six o’clock we found ourselves at 
Dowagiac, (have you sufficient aboriginal ge- 
nius to pronounce that word !) where happy, 
cordial faces, warm we!comes in kindred voiees, 
love and rest awaited us. 

At iength, adieu! 

GRACE GREENWOOD, 


$@ A character which combines the love of 
enjoyment with the love of duty, and the abili- 
ty to performa it, is one whose unfolding « give 
the greatest promise of perfection. 
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| back naturally to the explotte of M. Milland, 
the English ‘faflways recently | the great capitalist who has amassed his mi!- from the brazen determination with which it 


profits accruing from the new journal resulted 


Wtloted im $10,000 damages, for ha¥ing | lions on the asphalte pavement of this build- | puffed the lines whose managers paid ‘black 


oe Of the Lewes 


upon the bank, to 


The result was a 


, ported, through false information, the | ing, and whose first step in the erection of  mail’’ to its founder, depreciating those that 
his fortune was nientioned in my last. , 
which it was forced = During the early operations of this financial levying immense sums on the companies whose 


did not. In this way both Millaud and Mirés 


sell certain securities at a serions loss. A celebrity, while speculating with the 20,000 stock they could raise or depress at pleasure, 
communication of the supposed fact to ‘francs gained through the ingenious comedy and being supported by a large subscription- 
Officers of the railroad, would have been performed by him in the bureau of the Minisx- list, were now able to launch out boldly in 


Te Laid te be privileged. 


ter of the Interior, Millaud was often so short , 


stock-jobbing, and ventured on many extensive 


Apropos to the above decision, we copy the of cash as te be utterly unable to pay for his operations in which they were sometimes suc- 


following anecdote, which we derive, oddly dinner. In order to parry this difficulty he | 


cessful, sometimes the reverse. At length, ha- 


enough, from a correspondent of the Baffulo used to wear a pair of gold spectacles, which | ving lost all that they had gained by an ungme- 


Express :— 

——— K., the President «f a Pennsylvania 
Railroad (a Friend) during the confusion and 
panic last fall, called pre Ad 
with which the road had a large, 
fore _ and geees Se * orivasion & a 

ts r we in a few days. 
Bank President replied tather abruptly, saying, 
ae with the fraternity : 
rity. We cannot renew it.’ 
‘Vv. 


leaving the Bank, he walked quietly over 
to the depot and teies ‘ 
conductors on the Re 
the W. Bank. 1 
to arrive, fullef the 
news of distrust of the 
line of the road. 

flocked 


‘ 


to refuse the notes of 


-_ and bringing 

Stockholders and 
into the Bank, increasing the 
‘What's the matter?” “Is 


” 


all the agents and , 


he by no means needed as aids to eyesight, but | 


of which he happened to be the possessor, 
consequently was desirous to turn to account. 


sures and advantages of the table. Poor as he | 
was, be would never enter any but the best 


restaurants, where, without a sow in his pocket, | 
well,”’ our Quaker replied, and left the | he would comfortably seat himself in the | with 
. he did netlet the matter drop here. farthest corner of the saloon, and call for the the 


most recherché dish he could think of. When 
his repast was over, he would call for the bill, 
means. The bill laid before him, he would 


to draw ont his purse; when he would chance 
countenance, as he rummaged in one pocket 


cessful venture, they found themselves 


' He fix, het me «ay en passant, a particularly ugly , inevitable, staring them in the face, when a) 
‘man, with heavy sensual features, and one lucky speculation which they found means 
i. | who has an especial appreciation of the plea- to make, brought them in a gain of four mil- 


lions, and thus laid the foundation of their 
future fortunes. The pair, however, quar- 
relled over their booty; and separated, each 

a zuple of millions with which to begin 
fa anew. Mirés embarked in various 
speculations that have proved highly success- 
ful, and he is now at the head of the vast 


na few hours the trains With the airof a man possessed of abundant changes that are intended to raise the port and 


city of Marseilles to the rank of a great com- 


Bank all | carelessly put his hand in his pocket as though mercial centre. 


As for Millaud, feeling the importance of ha- 
ving the command of the press to puff his own 


A little inquiry 49 the | after the other, and assuming am air of great | enterprises and to depreciate those of his neigh- 


that the trouble originated in yoyation and embarrassment, would declare that bors, he managed to get hold of La Pays, into 


the bills by the Railroad. 
xeined 
the Quaker’s offive, and came bustling in with 
the inquiry: ° 
“Mr. K., have you directed the refasa! of our 
currency by yorr agents?’’ 
** Yes,’’ was the quiet reply. 
** Why is this? te will ruin us.” 


e 


his hat and rushed down to , 


‘he found he had forgotten te put his porte- 
monnaie in his pocket, and that he actually had 
‘nota penny with him. ‘‘ft is a most annoy- 


ing thing!’’ he would exclaim; ‘I live so far | 


from here that I could not think of troubling 
' you to send for it; and besides, my servant is 


the editorship of which journal he inducted M. 
_de Lamartine, whose reputation, he consider- 
ed, would ‘‘make’’ the literary character of 
that paper. This arrangement was terminated, 
| after a few years, by the purchase of the Puys 

by the French Government, when Lamartine 


“* Well, friend L———,, I supposed thy Bank gone out on business, and will not be home | relinquished his literary connection with it.— 


was about to fail, as thee could not 
little paper for us this morning.” 

It is needles: to say, Mr. L—— renewed all 

. the Qualeer’s paper, and enlarged 


renew Aa 


to agent, the sedative message, 


the 
thee k is all rigtst. Thee may 

take its currency.” 
————EEE ee 





| until night. fon Dieu! what canI do? Iam 
‘inexpressibly annoyed, and cannot imagine 


his line of howl could have neglected to bring my pocket- , 
discount, while the magic wires carried all along | book with me."” Then suddenly, as though a Millaud managed to get imto the interest of 
| other journals, which he made use of to puff | 
| speculations im which he successively embark- ! 
ed. Meantime, another clever speculator, with . 


' thought had struck him, he would say, ‘‘ Ah, 
' T have it! here are my spectacles (taking them 
off;) they are literally the only thing I have 


| But it had done good service to the astute finan- | 


_ cier meanwhile. 
Having lost the command of the ‘ Pays,”’ 


uae | 


and to meet a payment of 40,000 francs, due in jtwo.”’ ‘*Why that is the number of cards in 
‘three days, and saw bankruptey, apparently | ® pack,” said his lordship; “‘ pray, how many 


‘about me; they are in fine gold as you see, the | more talent than money, whose career has, on 
| frame alone is wortn thirty or forty francs. 


I | the whole, been less dishenorable than that of | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, AUGUST 7, 1868. 


pe A Weatueer iveu.—The court was cal!- 
ed. There was a clevd upon the brow of the 
judge. Silence rained. William Malligan was 
hailed, vat William was mist. The judge thun- 
dered. The prosecuting attorney stormed. The 
jury's labors lightened, but William Mulligan, 
the brave, the good, had fled from the op- 
pressor into the lamd of the free and the 


home of the brave—New Jersey.—Nac York | 


Picayune. 

gpa As Art Rerty.—During the Revolutionary 
War the Ear! of Dartmouth asked an American 
iil insitheinadiiin aiitieeatianienmst 
@ondisted: To which the reply was ‘* Fifty- 


; 
: 


knaves are there!'’ ‘‘ Not one,’’ returned the 
republican ; ‘‘ please to recollect that knaves are 
( 4 1s a 


2@ Two persons often love in one another | 


the future good which they aid one another to 
unfold. 

3 Habits influence the character pretty 
much as under currents influence a vessel, and 
whether they speed us on the way of our wishes, 
or retard our progress, their effect is not the 
less important because imperceptible. 

3 There is nothing so great that | fear to 
do for my friend, nor nothing so small that | 
will disdain to do for him.— Siu Philip Sidney. 

3@ Curiosity is a thing that makes us look 


over other people's ailairs and overlook our | 


own. Xenocrates, reprehending curiosity, said, 


it is as rude to intrude into another man’s | 


house with your eyes as with your feet. 


3a A French chemist advertises a new de- , 


| coction under the name of ‘ L’ eau de noblesse,’’ 
or a hair-wash which genteel-isies the user of it, if 


habitually applied. He states in his advertise- | 


ment that its secret virtue consists in its forcing 


to stay put—giving thus a remarkable air of dis- 
| tinction and superiority ! 


EPITAPH OF A WOMAN STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 
She died of thunder sent from heaven— 
In 1777. 


| truth; the mext, good sense; the third, ood 
humor; and the fourth, wit. 


the hair to take an ‘‘ honorable direction’’ and , 


2@ The first ingredient in conversation is | 


_B- 


JOURNAL OF A DEREATED 
CANDIDATS. 








LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF WM. H. ALEXANDER. 
By owe of the Sunday School Teachers of 
Nativity Church. 


We moarn for thee, our brother; tears will flow, 
Though thou hast left us for s brighter shore ; 

Our hearts are filled with bitter grief to know 
That we shall see thy face on earth no more. 


Thursday.—Received the nomination of am 
, OfSce in the City Councils. Surprised and in- 
, dignant. Remonstrated with committees, Was 
. told I must place myself in the hands of my 

friends. Eventually did so. 

Friday.—Immense pester on a brick pile op- 
| posite my house ; my name in two foot letters. 
! Great anguish om the part of my wife and f- 
| milky, who believe that every officer of city go- 
‘ vernment must, according te law, be indicted 
| and tried at the end of his term. Friends meet 
‘me in the street, «ay that there is a rumor 

about town that I am up for offee, which rumor 
_ ought to be publicly contradicted. Other friends 
offer ironical congratulations, and leave ine in 
| doubt whether the office is unfit for me, or I for 
| the office. Old gentleman says that he won't 
| believe it; for he knew my father, and he was 
a very respectable man. 

Saterday.—Man on stoop of my house, with 
. a big stick and terrier. Broad-shouldered, sio- 
| venly person, with a sanguinary eye. Uaine 
| to advise me to beware of aclass of ruffians that 
| go round election times extorting money from 

candidates. Offers his services to tend the polls. 

Customary, he says, to pay in advance. I re- 
' fer him to my comnaittee. He whistles to his 
| dog. Engage him at $5, cash down. We part 
| with expressions of mutual esteem. ‘(ioing in, 
| find six men smoking in my parlor. Delegates 
A Frent Scicipe.—‘‘There is a furnished | from a target excursion. Customary, they say, 
| hotel in the Quartier St. Denis,’’ says the Paris | for candidates to give prizes on these ovcasions. 
Droit, “which is principally oceupied by ju- | Refer them to my committee. Captain very 
nior clerks. There is a large room in common | polite; tells me he will give time to think 
| for them, where those who happen to be with- about it, and will come on Sunday with the 

out employment pass their time in playing | whole guard, to see what a fine-looking set of 
cards or talking. The day before yesterday | men they are. Result, $10 for a prize. Aben- 
one of them, named Emile D———, said to | jng.—Excited person calls for a subscription for 
his companions in a jocular way that it was so |, banner. Refer him to my committee.— 
hot, and he was so out of spirits, that he had a Threatena personal violence, and swears aw- 
| strong inclination to blow his brains out. One | fully. Subscribe for a banner. Man comes 
_ of the young men present said he would meke | with a wooden leg; wants anew one. Three 
| a bet against his doing such a thing. ‘ t\ more banner men. Clergymen for a subserip- 
will you bet?’ replied Emile, still in le | tiom to a deserving charity. Seventeen men to 


Thy firm, untiring real hath led us on, 
Thy words of Christian love have cheered our 
way: 
And now ‘tis sad to think that thoe art gone, 
Por we had fondly hoped thy longer stay. 


, Thou didst obey thy blessed Lord's command, 
And ever im the path of duty found, 
At morn and eve didst not withhold thy hand, 
Bat sowed the precious seed with care around. 


Each germ of truth thus sown with faith by thee, 
Watered by dews of grace shall yet appear ; 
And in the last great harvest thou shalt see 
The fruit of all thine earnest labors here. 


, Yes, faithfal teacher! thou art’called away 
From scenes of toil to everlasting rest ; 
Then let us not repine, but rather say 
“It is the Lord, He knoweth what is best."’ 


| And when we miss thee from the accustomed seat, 
We'll think of thee, removed in tender love, 

And strive to follow on, that we may meet 
Around our Saviour’s glorious throne above. 


same laughing tone. ‘A bottle of beer.’ 
| ‘Done,’ said the other, ‘ but order the beer at 


LETTER FROM PARIS. 


A Trraxyy From woicu TuEere m*m Escarisoc— 
A Gracies Pexwimcion—lvrernt Viarriscs— 
Pargw Dasretep—A Mopere Miraciz—How 
Mauions are Gatvep. 


Parte, July 8, 1858. 
Mr. Bditer of the Post : 

So colli a July as the present is considered 
as being quite as ‘‘ phenomenal’ as was the 
intense, scorching heat of latt:month. Warm 
clothes are in great request, and a little fire is 
far from disagreeable. Golds and coughs 
abound, and everybody is abusing the unac- 
countable caprices of the upper regions that 
inflict on their victims the teorrors of Milton’s 
Inferno. The Emperor is still at Plombieres, 
whence he has just issued « decree authorizing 
thecity-of Lille to ‘‘enlange itself,’’ and ap- 
pointing a Commissioner to lay out \the new 
stweets, equares and boulevards which /are now 
to be aided to that old fortified seat of lace- 


| will leave these wrth the lady at the counter 


some of his fellow-adventurers in the pursuit 


| once, for as, to gain the wager, I must shoot 


| attend polls. More cripples. Delegation want 
| their fire engine painted. Man without amms 


! until to-morrow, when I will call in and pay of millions, had invited a well-known writer 
the bill. My goof fellow,’”’ he would add, giv- here (witha brilliant pen and an empty pocket, 


|ing them to the waiter, ‘explain the mat- now possessed of nearly ® million,) to join him 
'ter to madame ; ‘tell her I am désolé at this jn setting wpa small daily to be called ‘“ The 


contretrems, and ‘beg her to keep the glasses un- | Exchange Josrnal,’’ ané destined to give infor- | 


{til I can bring her the amount of my bill.’’ | mation on afi points ceanected with railways, 
| The waiter having explained the embarrassment | and railway stock. This journal was a great 


of the “‘monsieur who has just dined,’ the | success; and country subscribers soon began 


lady at the.counter consents to take charge of | to send sums of money to its editors, begging | Qebthee Giens cladtetts Gee timoved Gen gross | 


| the spectacles, and the guest now leaves his | them to imvest for them according to their 
| corner, and makes for the door. Indoing this, judgment. 


after the other, as he goes by feeling his way, | tisement mto their paper, stating that they had 
}and making voluble apologies each time, ‘‘he opened an agency for the purchase and sale of 
_ is unfortunately so near-sighted ;”’ and in pass- | railway stock, and were prepared to employ, 


Such being the course of public | 
| he purposdiy upsets two or three chair, one | sympathy, the two adventurers pat an adver- | 


jes You must travel through a despotic 
country so as to fully understand what the in- 
appreciable luxury of liberty means: in the 
same way as, in order to appreciate the rea! 
blessing ef health, there is nothing like walk- 
ing throwgh a hospital! 

ja A Hien Sraxparp or Comrort.—The 
‘more numerous the comforts, viewed as neces- 
sities by the great body of the people, and the 


| sensusiity, the higher the moral condition of 
that people, is a morai in politics without an 
exception. The warm house, the neat furni- 
' ture, the comfortable meal, the decent clothing, 
the well-weeded and flower-decorated garden, 


, to post bills. Woman for subscription for cof- 
‘fin. Children all crying up stairs. My wife in 
_ hysterics. General terror and confusion.— 
| Midnight. —Torchlight procession; kettle 
,drums; serenade; make a speech; rotten 
self,’ was the reply, which was received with a egg hits me in the eye! general fight ; span- 

| burst of laughter from all present. Their mer- ners, brickbats, clubs, banners, torches, and 
riment was, however, immediately put an end | fists, 

to by the report of a pistol in an adjoining Wrednesday.—Wake up defeated. Tell all 
room, and on running to the spot they found | my friends that I don’t care for myself, but 
| the young man lying dead on the floor. As no feel sorry for the city. My wife goes home to 
| clue to his family could be found, the body | her mother; the children are sent where they 
| was conveyed to the Morgue.”’ cannot be under my influence. No home, no 


friends, no wife, and no money. 
An Eprror Nonxpivasep.—A good story is told | 


‘myself, I should like to drink my share of it 
| first.’ The beer was ordered and drunk, when 
Emile rose up to leave the room. ‘ Where are 
you going?’ said the others. ‘To shoot my- 


‘ing by the table on which the giasses and 


| plates are piled, ready for the service -of the 


| for the convenience-of their subscribers, ‘‘the 
unrivalled facilities for safe and profitable in- 


the fevorite singing bird, and spaniel, and the | of a New Orleans editor, who thought himself 
sma but well-chosen collection of books, are | “‘8ome’’ at ten-pins. He challenged a stran- | 


Experiexce with Catriz Dikass.—Judge 
Love, the humorous editor of the Wire Grass 


| room, be mranages to run against it, upsetting | vestment afforded them by theireditorial posi- 


enjeyments beyond the means of the idle, and | 8&T One evening, who said that he wasn’t much | ((ja.) Reporter, attempted to investigate the 


| a lot ef ereckery that falls to the ground with | 


a terrilie crash. ‘‘l am most unbnucky,’’ he 
| Gries, m-well-feigned distress and alarm, “‘you 
| must set down these dishes to my account, for 


tion in the Railway Journal,”’ &c., &. The 
literary editor of the Railway Journal being also 
one of the principal writers in ene of the lead- 
| ing dailies here, was able adroitiy to make this 


making end linen-weaving industries. An ad- | I am vedliy so lost without my glasses, that I | other and much more weighty paper serve the 


ditional’tax onthe good folk of this ancient 
tewn will defray the proposed enlargement 
and ‘woautilication of their “ habitat.’’ 

The Empress and the “‘Infant of France’’ 
have beer to visit old Jerome, who is just now 
at the pleasant chateau-of Meudon, a few 
miles frem -6t. Cloud. A grand dinner was 
given by the ex-Majesty of the First Empire to 
the Majesty af the presenmi one; and a ball, 
after the dinxer, at which a great number of 
guests were present. Between the dinner and 
dancing her graceful Majesty walked in the 
gardens, with the little bey, to the great de- 
light-of the peeple of the .weighborhood, who 
were admitted into the grounds, and gratified 
with a view of the Imperial party. The grounds 
and jpdhace were beatitifully illuminated in ho- 
nor of the occasion. 

Through the many years 4! my residence in 
Paris, [have nevar seen the streets of this city 
—genenilly swarming with ‘English and Ame- 
ricans at this season—so emp(y as they are this 
summer. The streets seem almost deserted ; 
even the Boulevard shows! but a thin sprink- 
ling of loungers; and the gardens, instead of 
being crammed so that, at certain hours, they 


|cannet @eo where I am going!’ As he ap- 
| proadhes the counter, where the presiiing 
deity is im an agony lest he should do some 
more mischief before he reaches the door, he 
contrives to pitch full tilt into a waiter who has 
just depesited his viands on a neighboring 
table; again expressing his regrets at his hort 
sightedmess. In short, he has managed so-well 
that all ‘the room is in commetion; and the 
mistress of the place, dismayed at the troubles 
the guestis getting into, and afraid tolet him go 
off into the street in such a state of helpless- 
ness, Whispers to the clerk, ‘‘ What are we to 
de? Weran’t let this unfortunate gentleman 
go off inthis way; he will be ran over atthe 
very first terning. We must take his address, 
and give ‘him back his spectacles. We can’t 
run the risk of his being killed, as he eer- 
tainly will be, if we let him ge -out of the 
house without them.’’ So when he feels 
take his giasses; he refuses, she insists. 
“Raut, madame, you do not know me; I am 
a stranger to you, and really I cannot think of 
allowing you to extend this credit to me. I am 
sufficiently annoyed to think of th: mischief 





his way tovthe counter, the lady talls him to | 


became absolutely disagreeabic to all who are | [ hawe dore to your crockery, which, however, 
not bern toa French passion for being squeezed | you will be .zood enough to put dewn to my 
in acrowd, are fairly deserted. The contrast | aecount with the amount of my hill; and I 
between the aparseness and the lassituce of the | really cannot consent to take back my glasses, 
passers here, and the crowding and hurrying | (which, as you are aware, are worth a consider- 


that make the thoroughfares of‘London so curi- able cum) until I have been able toreturn home, | 


ous and exciting a epectacle, is really very | and provide myself with the funds which | 
strikimg. The only part of Paris that maintains | have left behind me by some unaccountable 
Just now something of its usual physiognomy, forgetfulness. It is true that 1 am almost blind 
is the Bourse. This temple of Sp»culation and | without these glasses; but que vouleswous? | 
Jobbery is crowded as af old, anid the loud hum | dare say I shall manage to find my way some- 
of voles under its ‘‘pillared colonnades”’ | how or other.” 

sounds like the music of a large market, or a So saying, he makes a step hesitatingly to- 
seore or two of Banday Behools rolled into one. | wards the door. ‘‘No, no, monsieur!” cries 
The doutle rowsof large chestnut tres (spoken 
of in a former letter) which have recently been 
removed bodily from their native. woods, and 
planted abeut this large and handsome mass of 
stone, are fourishimg most satisfactonly. Their 
foliage is, perhaps, not quite so full and luxu- 
riant as we may hope it will be next year; but | 
it is by no means thim or weakly. The leaves 
look fresh, finm and kealthy, and the boughs 


| and meamtime I must insist on you taking back 
| your glaeses. In your position it would be ab- 
| solute madness to attempt to cross the Boule- 
| vard without them.’’ And the lady forces the 


length, amd takes his leave, with many thanks 
for her kindness, aad abundant protestations 
of annoyance and regret. 


| the landlady, ‘‘ you will give me your address, | 


are growing with evident vigor and gwod in- | 


tent. These trees are about twenty-five feet 
high ; they were transplanted by means « ma- 
chinery, with a large quantity ef their native 
earth, carefully preserved intact, about their 
roots, and planted at onoe in the holes ready 
prepared for their recepties. The trunks have 
been carefully done up in moss, to the thick- 
ness of a few inches, from the ground to the 
sheniders of the branches. 
ing of moss is a covering of line, carefally con- 
trived to keep the moss in place, and wound 
round with cord. A circular zine pan, at the 
top and bottem of this covering, is filled with 
water, keeping the moss slicht'y moist; trees 
thes removed needing an extra supply of mois- 
ture to keep them in health. The experiment 
has excited much interest, as this method of 
proceeding enables the gardener to create, in a 
few days, a grove that would require the laps 
of many years te bring to maturity by the ondi- 
nary methods. If appears to have been most 
perfectly successful. 


earl 


This mention of the FExchan 


On the fellowing day the incipient capitalist 
would repeat this same scene in another quar- 


| interests of the epeculative journal which he 
helped to edit. 
able to commanti a wide circle of publicity, 
and to act on a very numerous public. 


of speculation ‘that has seized on French so- 





\the credulity and cupidity of their country 
subscribers ! 

Hardly able to believe the evidence of their 
senses, yet actually in possession of this sum, 
the co-editers commenced speculating on a co- 
lossal scale. Able to puff, to their hearts’ con- 
tent, the emtorprises they embarked in, they 
succeeded fer atime in everything they under- 


into all the horrors of failure, and they were 
about to make their escape into Belgium, 
leaving their affairs in ruin, when M. Mil- 
laud, getting wind of the state of matters, 
and impatient to be again im possession of a 
journal of his ewn, proposed to take the ‘“‘ Ex- 
change Journal’ and its agency off their hands. 
His offer being accepted, he assumed the con- | 
duct of their affairs, got them into order, paid 
| off the creditors, took possessien of the journal, 
and converted the agency into the institution 
| now known as the ‘‘ Caisse Millaud,’’ an estab- 
lishment which receives deposits, and makes 
therewith all menner of speculations, nomi- 
nally for the Leneafit of the depositors, really for 
his own. A year or two ago, Millaud purcha- 
sed De Girardin’s ehare in La Presse, the well- 





same time retaining the services of the literary 


foundation, and whese connection with the 


He has thus made an immense fortune, and 





and display. His house in the Place St. 
| Georges has often been alluded to in these let- 
| ters; beimg not only filled with furniture dis- 
, playing as much gold as its surroundings can 


In this way the pair were really | 


It is a} 
fact worth noting, as an indication of the fever | 


ciety in our day, that within one week of the | 
appearance of ‘tiris advertisement, the two as- | 
sociates feund themselves in possession of ten | 
millions of franca, the amount furnished by | 


took; but a veverse of fortune plunged them | 


net the choice of the tavern-hunter.— Outline | of & player, but he’d roll him a game just for | cause, nature, and effect of the cattle disease, 


of « System of National Education. 


‘On, let my due feet never fail 

To walk the stadious cloisters pale, 

And love the high, embowered roof, 

With antique pillars massy proof, 

And storied wmdows, richly dight, 

Casting a dim retigious light. 

There let the pealing organ blow 

To the full-veiced choir below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 

As may with sweetness through mine ear, 

Dissolve me imto ecstacies, 

And bring all heaven before mine eyes ! 

—Mutor. 

g@- A Goon Inga or A Max.—Charles Kings- 
| ey, in discoursing on the advantages of out- 
| door exercise, and physical health and strength, 
| gays his idea ef a man is, ‘One who fears God, 
| and can walk a thousand miles in a thousand 


| hours, who breathes the free air of a free earth, | 


j}and who at the same time can hit a wood- 
| cock, doctor a horse, and twist a poker round 
| bis finger.” 
| &- To do good is of the very nature of God, 
as itis of the nature of fire to warm, and of 
| Eght to shine. —Clement of Alexandria. 
Jaz Those who save up their money or their 
; hours forthe time when, without strength or de- 


| ike people who, having but an hour to sleep, 
| take fifty mimutes,to make themselves a nice, 


| tires, they can no longer use them, seem to me 


| amusement, and they began. The stranger | which is at present making such fearful ravages 


won two games easily, and then proposed that | among the deer and cows. He relates his ex- 


| he should roll with his left hand against the perience as follows :— 


| editor’s right. This was assented to, and the “A faithful old servant gave information 


| result was as before, two more games being | that a fine cow belonging to us was affected 
| scored against the editor. The stranger then | and gave it as his opinion that it was murrain, 
| seriously proposed to roll again, and not to | a4 not the black tongue, although her mouth 
| use his hands at all, but to kick the balls down | seemed to be alittle sore. He asked us te go 
| the re 4 ae ene oe — varde. | down and examine the beast, which we ac- 
| ee ns ® | cordingly proceeded todo. We went into tl 
| fellow, sure, then; but he kicked the balls | pen, — passed along by the stieed on a 
down the alley with astonishing precision and | giving a casual scrutiny onaie ed latend. 
success, making “‘strikes’’ and ‘ spares’’ in a | ing to make a stand in front satan for a few 
| style which struck terror to the soul of the 

. | moment, Just as we got before her, she threw 
dumbfounded editor. He then offered to play | up her head, looked wildly at us for a- few se- 


_—_— game, — 1 ra — — ms. | conds, and then with a. snort, a lowered bead 
ey, using neither nor feet, but the | 14 elevated tail, made at us. We bout- 


| editor was quite satisfied, and left the place amid faced instantly, and hed through the 


the laughter of the company. | pen at the rate of about a mile a minute, and 
cleared an eight-rail fence without laying 
hands thereon. We then looked back, and 
the cow was standing where we left the 
earth and committed ourselves to the air, 
looking more astonished than angry. The old 
servant was at the other side of the pen, with 
: one hand on the fence and the other on his 
a ee — ». | bowels, bent almost to the ground in « fit of 
‘ “The most ludicrous sight we ever beheld | eae, ghtening i apond quiher- 


‘ _ ing breath, he exclaimed : 
was the complete terror which these bruins | “My Lord, master, youain’t gettin’ old yit,’ 





| 


Bears ANp Toaps.—A correspondent of the 
Newburyport Herald, at the White Mountains, 
| writing from the Crawford House, speaks of 
| two bears which may be seen there, vhained to 
| each end of a long bar, which revolves on a 
pivot, where they travel round and round for 





manifested when a toad hopped into the ring. 


and he bowed himself again in cachinatory 


known daily here ; amd having bought out the | 
original founder of the Exchange Journal, at the 


man who had been associated with him at its | 


other Paris daily before alluded to, gave him a | 
held on that paper also, M. Millaud has now | 
‘an abundant command of publicity, and can | 
| inflate or collapse any speculation at pleasure. 
glasses on the reluctant visitor, who yields at | 


has given the reins to his passion fer luxury | 


soft bed, instead of sleeping their whole hour 
om the grass er'the hard ground. 

7 Harroess Ever-pistant.—Youth be- 
| heids happiness gleaming in the prospect. Age 
'Joeks back em the happiness of youth; and, 
| instead of hopes, seeks its enjoyment in the 
| recollections ef hopes. Thus happiness ever 
resides in the imagination.— Coleridge. 


Cau him net eld, whose visionary brain 

Holds o’er the past its undivided reign. 

For him in vaim the envious seasons roll, 

Who bears eternal summer in his soul. 

If yet the minstrel's song, the poet's lay, 

Spring with its birds, or children with their 
play, 

Or maiden’s smile, or heavenly dream of art, 

Stir the few life-drops creeping round his heart— 

Turu to the record where his years are told— 

Count his gray hairs—they cannot make him 
old ? — Holmes. 


J A i\ittle girl, hearing, it is said, that 


| They ran from him as if he had been the most 
| deadly enemy of their race, and not even a 
| proffered treat of sugar-plums could induce 
_ them to approach an inch while toady remained 
| in their path. We intend to embody this fact 
| in an appendix to the Essex Institute’s papers 
| on the Rana, which was read at Newburyport ; 
, and meanwhile let those of your readers who 
| are afraid of bears provide themselves a pocket 
full of toads when they travel through the 
woods, if they would escape the fate of the ju- 
| Venile persecutors of the prophet.”’ 

} — — 2 


Errect or Tosacco ox THE Movra.—Both 
| smoking and chewing produce marked altera- 
‘tions in the most expressive features of the 

face. The lips are closed by a circular muscle, 
which completely surrounds them and forms 
, their pulpy fullness. Now, every muscle of the 
' body is developed in precise ratio with its use, 


| 


develope and increase their muscle in the gym- 


_as most young men know—they endeavor to 


paroxysm. Not seeing anything particularly 
funny in the transaction ourself, and feeling 
indisposed to pursue our investigations in re- 
gard to the cattle epidemic, we left the place. 
If it should be our misfortune to lose any more 
of our stock, we would as soon lose that cow as 
any other.”’ 


Uspen a Tres.—Taylor, of the Chitago 
Journal, says :—When a man plants a tree, he 
| gets agreat deal for nothing, that he never 
| dreamed of getting at all. Let us take an in- 
ventory : 
Beauty of form, 
. motion, 
One pair of birds—eay robins, 
* A morning and an evening song. 
A breath of breeze, 
An almanac, 
Stated preaching, 


A daily drink of—orygen, 0,00 
A luxuriant mat of shadow, 0,60 





$0,00 
0,00 
0,00 
0,00 
0,00 
0,00- 
0,00: 





| she was born on the King’s birthday, took no jnasium. In spitting and holding the cigar in | 
‘notice of it at the time, but in a day ortwo the mouth this muscle is in constant use ; | 


Full jewelled pendants in winter time, 0,00 


ter of the town ; and so on until a turn of the be made to carry, but being also gilded on the 
wheel brought him same cash, when he would outside wherever gilding can be put. This 
pay up the bills thus accumulated, and put | 


| twins. 
£@~ in the choice of a lover a woman consi- 
| ders more how he appears in the eyes of other 


after asked her father if she and the King were _ hence the coarse appearance and irregular de- Tree, 1,00 


_ velopment of the lips, when compared tothe! A tree is not the passive thing we think it; 
rest of the features, in chewers and smokers. | vegetable life is as full of activity as a squirrel ; 


Outside the enat- | 


/away his spectacles te employ them again in | 


| other directions as soon as he should again find 


himself without funds for the purchase of a | 


dinner. 


ly shrewd, and generally successful in the 
operations he managed to make, Millaud gra- | 


dually became known as a ** successful’’ opera- | 


tor, and many persons confided small sums to 
him to operate with on their aecount. Cradu-* 
ally amassing a capital of his own in this way 
(fur he took care to pay himself handsomely 
for every stroke of business he did for his 
clients,) he presently contrived, with the aid of 
another adventurer, now a richer capitalist than 
himself—Mirés—to found the * Radway Jour- 
nul,’ which, being really a useful thing, had at | 
once & great success, and began to pay its edi- | 


’ 


tors handsomely. But the greater part of the ! 


Constantly haunting the Exchange, excessive- of gold on their persons, that they are said to 


i recall a certain classical fable, and have come 


monument 6f the vanity and ostentation of its 
owner, goes here by the name of the Maison 
Doree. The dinners given by its master are 
miracles of luxury; at which the host, hostess, 
_and their son and heir, exhibit sach quantities 


to be spoken of as Mr. Midas, Mme. Midas, and 
Mr. Midas, Junior. The latter is declared, at a 
recent dinner, to have displayed no less than 
nineteen gold chains, to the great amusement 
of his guesta, if not to the enhancement of his 


own personal charms. QUANTUM. 


na The general course of education pursued 
at any particular time may not be the wisest 
by any means, and greatness will overleap it 
and neglect it; but the mass of men may go 
more safely and comfortably, if not with the 
stream, at least by the side of it. 


The eye loses its natural fire, and becomes dull | a cantelope is as brisk, in its way, as an an- 

and lurid; it is unspeculative and unapprecia- | telope, for it is always doing some graceful, 

tive, it answers not before the world ; its owner pleasant thing. It ‘‘makes a motion’’ to the 

gazes vacantly, and often repels conversation | faintest breath that pants in the sunshine, 

by his stupidity.—Scalpel. and beckons it into its recesses to keep cool, 

a eee and the next one knows, it is poured upon 

2D Professor Blackie asks, “Why should | nig head from thes*green buckets like a 

| hot a vigorous youth, who is a first-rate fencer, | blessing. 
or quoit-thrower, or who has come in first in | 


| the boat race on the Cam or Isis, not receivea|) sg Jerrold says—‘ tains 
mark of three hundred in his favor, as well a8 | o¢ cannon balls, to be erste vidya 
a man who can spell his way through a page of and into 5 : 
pV. people’s peaceful habitations, break- 
Cicero or Schiller? Why should a good elocn- | ing the china and nobody knows what; but 
tionist be held in no account before an exami- there’s not one of ’em (thinks the ill ue 
nation beard? Whyshould music be ignored? wife) can do half the mischief of a billiard 
| Why the elegant and useful accomplishment 4,9 piat’s ‘a ball that’s gone through many 
of the draughtsman ’”’ | a wife’s heart, to say nothing of her children. 
ga Mahommedans say that one hour of When once a man is given to playing billiards, 
justice is worth seventy years of prayer. One the devil’s always tempting him with a ba!!, as 
act is worth a century of eloquence. he tempted Eve with an apple.” 


women than inherown. Love is more pleasing 
| than matrimony, just as romance is more en- 
| tertaining than history.— Cham/fort. 
| je All heroism is mild, and quiet, and gen- 
tle, for it is life and possession: and comba- 
tiveness and firmness show a want of actual- 
ness. 
I wAve heard many say 
Love lives on hope; they know not what they 
say. 
Hope is Love’s happiness, but not its life. 
How many hearts have nourished a vain flame 
In silence and in secret, though they knew 
They fed the seorehing fire that would consume 
them? 


L. B. L. 

£& A Goop Compartmoxy.—Mademoiselle de 
Somumery says excellently, ‘‘To converse with 
& person of mean understanding is as difficult 
as to travel on foot with a lame man.” 























Sa ; aS eS —s 
laws of his nature, by which he examines all| How Came Hrarap Gewnnm to Dec 
things new to him, take any object, however | Amnmica.—Agcording to the old Spanish 
frightful, around, over, or on him, that does | tion, Columbus's discovery of America is 
not inflict pain, without causing him to fear.’’ | ly due to a hard fought game of chess. F 
The third law, as here expressed, is some- nand of Spain wasted the latter hours of 
what vague and involved. How we are to | day over the cheequered board, his principal} 
carry frightful things round a horse by obser- | antagonist being an old grandee, whose skilllgey 
ving the ‘laws of his nature,’’ will depend put the monarch’s powers to a severe test. an, 
somewhat on our knowledge of those laws.— , Ferdinand was one of those matter-of-fact : 
Happily, in another part of Mr. Rarey's tract, | who object to furthering the schemes of enthu- ~~ 
we get a glimpse of one very serviceable law: | siasts, and withheld his consent to a New — 
** Every one that has ever paid any attention | World Expedition being formed. 
to the horse, has noticed his natural inclina-| The day arrived when the great Navigator 
tion to smell everything which to him looks | was to receive hia final answer; he wended his 
new and frightful. This is their strange mode way towards the palace at nightfall, more with 
of examining everything. And, when they are the intention of bidding adieu to his royal pa- 
frightened at anything, though they look at it troness, than from any hope of success with 
sharply, they seem to have no confidence in | Ferdinand. Isabella had not, however, resign- . 
this optical examination alone, but must touch | od herself and Columbus to defeat, and, on the 
| it with the nose before they are entirely satis- latter's arriving, she immediately sought the 
fied ; and, as soon as this ia done, all is right."’ King, when Ferdinand told her that her pro- 
An experiment may now be tried :— tege should be successful or otherwise, accord - 
‘If you want to satisfy yourself of this cha- ing as the game resulted. She immediately 
racteristic of the horse, and to learn something bent all her energies upon the board; and so 
of importance concerning the peculiarities of his | the game went on which was to decide the dis- 
nature, <c., turn him into the barn-yard, or a | covery of a new world, until Isabella leaned to- 
large stable will do, and then gather up some wards her hushand’s ear, and whispered, ‘‘ You 
thing that you kuow will frighten him—a red can check-mate him in four moves."" The King 
blanket, buffalo-robe, or something of that reexamined his game, found that his wife’s 
kind. Hold it up so that he can see it, he will | assertion was correct, and announced a few mi- 


atiiiedndinial 





Probably I Malay through the canto} 
ma, The afd eoupte had retired. I sat undis- 
turbed. Presently I slept. Presently also, it 
seemed, I awoke. I rose, and turned into the 
hat, thinking to.go to bed. At the instant, my 
mate reappeared from his chamber. ‘‘ You are 
before me, this morning,” he said. I had slept | it was a little dog we had, I put down my feet 
all tight without moving = thwb, till'within a | to the ground without ceasing to read, and 
few minutes of sunrise. The clemency and | then slowing bending forward, put down one 
Joveliness of that climate may be partially com- | hand. The dog not jumping up to my hand, | 
prehended, when I add, that I had on neither | began’te wonder why he did not, and removed 
hat, mer coat, nor vest, My blood was un- | the mewspaper from before my fice. There, 
chilled; nor had the night air left a moistare | between my bare feet, not four inches from 
on my garments. | either of them, coiled in circies, above which 
| In course of time T-went to other parts of the | was elevated, some six or seven inches, his | mare? ‘1 will fill his horse’s nose-bag with 
| country to wotk ; sometimes with only a soli- | head, the mouth wide open, the forked tongue | poi4.* replied Hassan. The result of this inter- 
tary comrade, working for a settler’s farm build- | quivering, sat a black snake, one of the most | view having gone abroad, Jabal became more 
ings in woods many miles away from all other | venomous species in the colony, and one of the | watchful than ever, and always secured his 
company ; sometimes joining great camps of | largest in size I eversaw. He was about six fe-t | mare at night with an iron chain, one end of 
sawyers lumbering for Sydney timber mer- | in length. In such circumstances Inever feel any | which was fastened to her hind fetlock, whilst 
Tt was one of nature's resetionary operations, chants; now having an agreeable mate, now a nervousness, though among the most nervous | the other, after passing through the tent-cloth, 
and it had its important uses. In fact, 1 was | bad tempered one. it was the latter inconve | of human beings at other times. I knew in- | was attached to a picket driven in the ground 
receding still from the hebitudes of my early nience which eventually produced in me an | stantly the exact course I must take. I looked | under the felt that served himself and his wife 
life. First of all, abstract thought had been insuperable prejudice against the occupation. at him as fixedly as he locked at me, wonder | 4, . hed. 
my ordinary occupation; to thet succeeded the There was, however, another particular of this | ing all the time that he did not strike at my silently into the tent, and succeeded in loosen- 
application of the intellect. to the soenes and mode of iife, which from time to time, and al- hand, which had got to within six inches or | in, the chain. Just before starting off with his 
matters of the material existence around me; | ways increasingly, biassed me against it; the less of his open mouth. I drew back my hand | prize, he caught up Jabal’s lance, and poking 
and now I was come tothe almost entire aban- | vile habits of drinking universally prevalent very slowly, and he did not appear aware | was | },:,, 


with the butt end, cried out: ‘I am Gafar! 


The following extracts are from Mr. Rarey's 
pamphiet, recently republished in London, on 
“The Modern Art of Taming Wild Horses :""— 

“ A Bedouin, named Jabal, possessed a mare 
of great celebrity. Hassan Pasha, then Gover- 
nor of Damascus, wished to buy the animal, 
and repeatedly made the owner the mos=t libe- 
ral offers, which Jabal steadily refused. The 
pasha then had recourse to threats, but with 
no better suceess. At length, one (afar, a 
Bedonin of another tribe, presented himself to 
the pasha, and asked what he would give the 
man who should make him master of Jabal’s 


Uite the docr, to read. My feet were bare, and 
IT had them: on the front rail of the chair, the 

with beth hands in front of 
me. Hearihg « noise at my feet, and thinking | 





i 





manifested itself in excess at fret; the oppo 
site excess which had characterised my earlier 
years, undoubtedly stood chargeable with it. 





But one midnight, Gafar crept 


ployment of my powers almost wholly in a | saying among themselves that “they earn | steady, unflinching gaze. We continued thus | you notice in time.’ 


physical way. If my nature was ruled into the their money like horses and spend it like 
one extreme before it possessed the power of | asses." And verily never was truth truer. At 
determining for itself; it mo seoner obtained | the lumbering stations there was always rum 
that power than it set out and very faithfully | kept for sale. It waa a very advantageous way 
went to the other—and restored the balauce. | of paying wages. Work was usually over for 
I really felt an inelination that | could not | the week about noon on Saturday. The men 


half a minute or more, the swaying motion he 


This warning was in ac- 
cordance with the customs of the Desert, for to 


kept up with his head becoming feebler all the | 1), . hostile tribe is considered an honorable 


time. At length I began to have a feeling that | 


he had had enough of my acquaintance, and 
would be glad to get away. I turned my head 
so as to look back over my shoulder. 


exploit, and the man who accomplishes it is 


| desirous of all the glory that may flow from 
Net 'the deed. Poor Jabal, when he heard the 
a a) 


| 


words, rushed out of the tent and gave the 


control for physical exertion. At times the im- | who could not drive their way through a good | moment was past, before I heard the odious | alarm; then mounting his brother’s mare, ac- 
pulse to think returned to me; but generally, | Week’s work by that time, from when they | rustling of his vile, scaly skin as he trailed | ynanied by some of his tribe, he pursued 
at this time, it was quite dormant. I wanted | Commenced, were set down as no sawyers; | himself out at the door. I followed with the | the robber for four hours. Tho twtfies’é tasee 
to eat, drink, sleep, and work—that was all. | though there was often a very startling in-| shovel, caught him as he was half-way through | was of the same stock as Jabal’s, but was not 
Sometimes since, 1 have said to myself, that | road on the first part of the week made by the | a fence, and destroyed him. If he had bitten | equal to her; nevertheless he outstripped those 
this arrangement seemed like an sct of the di- | Weekly “spree.” That began on Saturday me, I might possibly have lived twelve hours. | o¢ 41) the other pursuers, and was even on the 


vine forecast. I was approaching mental ex. | afternoon ; lasted, often all that night, all Sun- 


Once more :—One very hot summer noon, I | 


point of overtaking the robber, when Jabal 


periences which only the most supreme capa- | day, and all Monday. Sometimes it was not threw my rule and line when [ went to the hut | shouted to him: ‘Pinch her right ear and 


city of endurance could bear me through ; and | over till Tuesday evening. If at this period of 
this was the instramentality adopted by the | my life I had net already come to feel a pretty | 
Omniscient Manager of all things from the unj- | strong aversion to great excess in drinking, | 
verse to the animaicule, for securing my mind must have sank ruined for ever. But it hap- 
& preparatory repose, and bringing out its ut-| pened that I had got well on, in my upward | 
most vigor and elasticity. Suffice it, at all | flight. A few glasses—disgust—cessation ;— 
events, that such was the event. | that was the usual course with me. Of the | 

1 met with a sawyer who wanted a mate, | men I was associated with at that time, though | 
I could hear from others that he was a first rate | fll half of them were younger than myself, I | 
workman ; and I concluded that what I learned | "8PP0#e there is not above one in ten alive 
I should therefore learn well. He rented a fine | 2°¥: and certainly, of those deceased, one- | 
timber farm about six miles out of Sydney ; half, if not as much as three-fifths, were en- | 
and had a team with which he took in his own tirely the victims of liquor. 
lumber, and sold it for cash. He was an oldish | It will easily be seen that such a life con- , 
man, married, but without any children. On | ued for a number of years, must gradually, | 
the farm was a good house, with garden and surely, thoroughly throw thought into desue- 


orchard, where he resided. Finally, he was an 
Irishman, and replete with all the drollery and 
good humor of his nation—the very sort of 
man that one can work with without feeling 
the time pass heavily. I went out with him 
to his home ; concluded I could get along much 
about as I wished, and the next day began to 
saw. 

I cannot help foreseeing whilst I write this 
that there will be many who will accuse me of 
great want of self esteem in adopting such a 
mode of life. I have already given one reason 
—the strong inclination I felt for physical ex- 
ertion. I may add yet another. I had no in- 
tention of ever marrying ; I supposed I should 
never see again my first choice, and I had made 
no second. Nor yet did I tnoline to lead a life 
of licentiousness. My wants, therefore, it 
seemed to me would never be very great. So 
I felt that for some years, at a!l events, I had a 
right to do pretty much as I pleased as to mode 
of life. Not so much from any motive as from 
want of motive, I had never written home since 
my arrival in the colony. I have often blamed 
myself severely for it since. My father was 
entitled to better treatment at my hands. But 
at the time, whilst I did not very strongly feel 
that, I used to have an impression of this sort : 
if I write him a true acoount how matters are 
going with me, it will be poor satisfaction to 
him ; and if I write him an untrue account, 
telling him I am getting on well, it will be just 
as poor satisfaction for myself, for it will leave 


tude and obliterate sentiment. The customary | 
forms of my mental being disappeared. If I 
thought at all, it was about the present and the | 
visible ; if I experienced any emotions, they | 
were the ordinary and very reasonable results , 
of common sense and passing events. I have | 
long since learned to look upon this interreg- | 
num of the mind as one of the most important 
and valuable sections of my existence. 


not by any means allowed to get into the cate- 
gory of oblivion. It was kept before me witha 
closeness and a persistency which compelled 
attention. I know not where a more hopeless 
scholar to be made to comprehend the im- 


could have been sought for than I was. Yet I 
was made to comprehend it; and so compre- 
hend it, that it became at length the main 
object of my thoughts. From time to time I 
had such narrow escapes from sudden death— 
they were so numerous—they were so invaria- 
bly reiterated when I began to forget their great 
lesson, as to leave me no alternative in the ex- 
ercise of a strenuous and impartial common 
sense, aside from considering them the delibe- 
rate, purposeful acts of God. Can my conjeo- 


minency of that hour which awaits al! men, | 





to dinner, beneath a sheet of bark which lay a | 
few feet from the pit. On returning I lifted the | 


, sheet of bark with one hand, and put the other | 


under it to get the tools, but did not stoop suf- | 
ficiently to look under. Not happening to | 
reach them I bent down and looked. There, | 
on the very spot where I must have put my | 
hand to get them, lay a snake of a species s0 | 
venomous, that, it is said, their bite is certain | 
death in about two hours. There was a great | 
fire in the woods which had probably driven | 
him out of some log, and he had taken refuge | 


, where he was whilst we were away. 


At another time taking a hollow log on my | 
shoulder to carry to the hut for firewood, I felt | 
something very soft fall down into my hand. | 
Presently I found it moved. Letting it fall 
through I found I had had another escape from | 
a snake of a most venomous kind. | 

There is an adder in Australia called the | 
‘Death Adder.’’ It is said that man or beast | 
bitten by it is seized with mortal syncope in 
the course of a few minutes. A shepherd once | 
assured me that his dog did not live five mi- | 


_ nutes after being bitten. These reptiles in color 
There was one subject, meantime, that was | 


are very much like the ground they infest | 


| and almost dormant till offended. They are the | 


most hideous in aspect of all the serpent tribe. | 
The head broad and very flat; the neck and 
forepart of the body quite small; full two-| 
thirds of the whole length back from the head 
appears a lumpish bloated body, running off | 
into a short rat-like tail armed with a small | 
crooked horn like a fishing-hook without its | 
barb. One evening between light and dark | 
we were putting a flock of sheep into their 
fold when we noticed that instead of crowd- 
ing in as sheep commonly do, they di- 
vided at the opening, and left a clear) 
space in the middle of the gateway. On| 
examining we found one of these hideous | 
reptiles, coiled and dormant, but in full life | 
and vigor. During the previous hour I must | 


ture be called an improbable one on any | have walked over or within a few inches of it a 

grounds? What page of ancient lore records | dozen times. 
not, either in express proposition or shadowy __ I see nothing strange in hairbreadth escapes | 
implication, the intense solicitude with which occurring to me, any more than to any other | 


even the heathen mind regarded the “‘supreme wanderer of land or sea. We all know that the 
hour?’’ 


, universally changed in modern times. 


on this great point there has been no difference 
between the pusillanimous and the brave, ex- | 
cept that the awe of the one is more wild and | 
unrestrained, that of the other more mournful | 
and profound. Is not death, then, the most | 
important of all matters to every one of us ?— | 
Does not the simplest capacity see that this | 
transition to an untried, unknown land should | 
be made the subject of a consummate prepara- 
tion? Why need I doubt that the Great Teach- | 


me conscious of a standing lie. Thus I ever 
pat off writing from month to month and from 
year to year. But I was not forgetful that 
whenever, if ever, I chose to return, there was 
a patrimony forme. I knew that I should cer- 
tainly have enough left me at my father's de- 
mise to provide for al! my necessities as a single 
man. Thus there was nothing to prompt me, 
without religion as I then was, to exertion. | 
had conned the tale of the illustrious dead till | ~. by , 
I had ended in the reflection—What profit have | er, in His divine kindness, aided so unapt a 
they of all they knew, of all they did, now? scholar as I was by frequent mementos?’ At 

The true evil with me was my skepticism of a | all events, let me specify a few of the actual 


God and a futurity. I had weighed this world | facts. It will then be open to each individual 
to conclude as he pleases. 


well; I had measured it exactly. No vonclu- : 
sions about it, as the theatre of a mere mate- | On one occasion, I had let one of my mates 
rial existence, coald be more sound than mine | work on the top of the log for a few days, and 
were. But I was just as wrong in my compu- | I worked in the pit. It was a pit dug in the 
tations and views respecting the other world ;— | ground ; transoms across; and our log on the | 
and of this, if introductory of another. My ,transoms. We were cutting a piece of timber 
error lay in the feeling so long paramount in that weighed about three tons. The iron dogs 
my mind— Whatever we may do, it will be all | had to be taken out to shift one of the tran- 
the same a hundred years hence. It is very | ape. The proper way is to put in a spare, or 
true that my intellectual judgment was reform- , ** it is called trap transom, whilst the regular 
ing on this great question; but not so, to any | one is being shifted. Otherwise the pitman’s 
extent, the sentimental part of my mind. The life would often be lost through the timber 
fevlings, the moral character, the will, are ne- | slipping off the point of the lever used tempo- 
ver, even to the day of our death, fully subor- | rarily to sustain it whilst the alteration is being 
dinate to logic. In early life, he is a fortunate | e. On this occasion I was hurrying for- 
man who can guide himself in even one-half | ward to put in the trap transom, when my 
that he does by the dictates of his reason. For | mate prematurely knocked out the iron dogs ; 
my own part, rapid and conclusive as was my °° of the halves of the log got off the back 
argumentation of these subjects, I must confess | transom, and being then nearly upright, breast- 
that my practice of what I reasoned out, was | ed out the front one, and fell into the pit just 
most dilatory and discreditable. in ~~ amy almost me pa my Ty One 
step further, one second more, and I should 
ea a frm oy Sage — | have a sae it. Its weight was about a 
work at it well, It was certainly, and especially | ag te ‘ine, I stood watching two men 
at first, very laborious ; but it invested me with | felling a large tree, till I got lost in a reverie, 
an excellent appetite, and general health. I oy forgot where I was. They were not aware 
slept, as the boys say, likeatop. And itseemed | 5+ my absence of mind, cut their tree through, 
as if] had found in it a sort of Briarean pre-and gave me not the slightest warning. Down 
rogative of gaining im strength just in propor- it came, and when it was at an angle of about 
tion to the length and arduousness of the toil. | forty-five degrees, and not before, I saw my 
I recellect one evening after supper, extending | danger. When I observed it first, it was di- 
myself on a broad plank, which we had for a rectly over my head, and the whole extent of its 
sort of rude settle at the door, watching the | heavy limbs coming straight down on me. My 
setting sun, repeating to myself that beautiful ovements, of course, were pretty speedy. I 
passage: _ escaped ; the topmost branches actually touch- 
« Slow sinks, more lovely ere its rece be run, | 
Aldong Morea’s hilis the setting sun ;"’ Sc. 





. down on the earth behind me. 





declared—‘* He 
_hardeneth his neck, shall suddenly be cut of; 


ing my back as the ponderous mass thundered | 


Who is there that observes not that lives of the backwoodsman and the mariner | 


are full of such events. But I flatter my- | 
self that there would have been something | 
very strange indeed in my overlooking 
the fact of its being quite possible, and | 
more, quite probable—-that sometime or. 
other, there would arrive one which would not | 
terminate so harmlessly. I was not in the 
practice of casting out of my speculations on | 
future events the most accredited doctrines 


| which the experience of our race has furnished. 


In such a matter it needed no prompter to give 
me the generic axiom of the case: ‘The 
pitcher that goes oft to the well is broken at 
last.”’ I was likewise quite aware, that in a | 
certain book, which, however, I had not ex- 
pended much time on for many years, it was | 
that being often reproved, | 


and that without remedy.’”’ Jf there was a 
God; ifthe Bible was His law, then most as- 
suredly this was the part of it which I had 
most peculiarly to consider at this time. Here 
were the warnings plain enough, and * often’’ 
enough ; and about my taking very little *‘ re- 
proof’ from them—of that also there could he 
very little doubt. I was quite satisfied that 


one of my favorite notions—the simple ma- | 


teriality of the universe, the occurrence of all 
things by chance, the creatorship of ‘‘the for- 
tuitous concatenation of atoms’’ was an error; 
a very stupid one and a very perilous one. 


_Posssibly also, my neglect to recognize a God, 


might be another error. ossihly there might 
be a God. Certainly my not believing in Him 
would not unmake Him, if He existed. By 
stolid obstinacy I might make a fool of myself, 
but not make Him a nonentity. It was a case 
which presented a sound demand on my atten- 
tion; and I began to give it freely. My judg- 
ment was convinced that I ought to look fairly 
into the question and come to a rational con- 


clusion about it. (TO BE CONTINCED.) 


f##- The philosopher who will understand 
and interpret history, must really believe that 
God, not the Devil or his punchinello, Acci- 
dent, governs the world.—Chevalier Bunsen. 


J Affectation in any part of our carriage, 


is lighting up a candle to our defecta, and 
never faila to make us taken notice of, either 


| as wanting sense or sincerity.—Locke. 


give her a touch of the heel.’ Gafar did ao, 
and away went the mare like lightning, speedily 
rendering farther pursuit hopeless. The pinch 
in the ear and the touch with the heel were the 
secret signa by which Jabal had been used to 
urge his mare to her utmost speed. Jabal’s 
companions were amazed and indignant at his 
strange conduct. ‘Oh, thou father of a jack- 
ass!’ they cried, ‘thou hast enabled the thief 
to rob thee of thy jewel.’ But he silenced 
their upbraidings by saying: ‘I would rather 
lose her than sully her reputation. Would 
you have me suffer it to be said among the 
tribes that another mare had proved fleeter 
than mine? I have at least this comfort left 


me, that I can say she never met with her. 


match.’ ’’ 

On the saddle, bridle and seat we read : 

“The polished Greeks, as well as the ruder 
nations of Northern Africa, for a long while 
rode without either saddle or bridle, guiding 
their horses with the voice or the hand, or with 
alight switch with which they touched the 
animal on the side of the face to make him 
turn in the opposite direction. 
him forward by a touch of the heel, and stop- 
ped him by catching him by the muzzle. Bri- 
dies and bits were at length introduced, but 
many centuries elapsed before anything that 
could be called a saddle was used. Instead of 
these, cloths, single or padded, and skins of 
wild beasts, often richly adorned, were placed 
beneath the rider, but always without stirrups ; 
and it is given as an extraordinary fact that the 
Romans, even in the times when luxury was 
carried to excess among them, never desired 
so simple an expedient for assisting the horse- 


him in sitting more securely in his saddle.— 
Ancient sculptors prove that the horsemen of 
almost every country were accustomed to 
mount their horses from the right side of the 
animal, that they might the better grasp the 


mane, which hangs on that side, a practice | 


The 
ancients generally leaped on their horses’ backs, 
though they sometimes carried a spear with a 
loop or projection about two feet from the 
bottom, which served them as a step. 
Greece and Rome, the local magistracy were 
bound to see that blocks for mounting (what 
the Scotch call lJoupin’-on stanes) were placed 
along the road at convenient distances. The 
great, however, thought it more Wignified to 
mount their horses by stepping on the bent 
backs of their servants or slaves, and many 
who could not command such costly help, used 
to carry a light ladder about with them. The 
first distinct notice that we have of the use of 
the saddle occurs in the edict of the Emperor 


In 


, Theodosius (A. D. 385), from which we also 


learn that it was usual for those who hired 
post-horses to provide their own saddle, and 
that the saddle should not weigh more than 
sixty pounds—a cumbrous contrivance, more 
like the howdahs placed on the backs of ele- 
phants than the li,** and elegant saddle of 
modern times. Side-saddles for ladies are an 
invention of comparatively recent date. The 
first seen in England was made for Anne of 
Bohemia, wife of Richard the Second, and was 
probably more like a pillion than the side-sad- 
dle of the present day. A pillion is a sort of 
very low-backed arm-chair, and was fastened 
on the horse’s croup, behind the saddle, on 
which a man rode who had all the care of ma- 
naging the horse, while the lady sat at her 
ease, supporting herself by grasping a belt 
which he wore, or passing her arm around his 
body, if the gentleman was not too ticklish. But 
the Mexicans manage these things with more 
gallantry than the ancients did. The paisana 
or country lady, we are told, is often seen 
mounted before her cabellero, who takes the 
more natural position of being seated behind 
his fair one, supporting her by throwing his 
arm around her waist.” 

To come to more serious subjects. Mr. Rarey 
lays down three laws of equine nature as con- 
stituting the principles on which his own prac- 
tice is based. These equine laws he expresses 
in the following words : 

** First. That he is so constituted by nature 
that he will not offer resistance to any demand 
made of him which he fully comprehends, if 
made in a way consistent with the laws of his 
nature. Second. That he hax no consciousness 
of his strength beyond his experience, and can 
be handled according to our will without force. 
Third. That we can, in compliance with the 


stick up his head and snort. Then throw it 
down somewhere in the centre of the lot or 
barn, and walk off to one side. Watch his 
motions, and study his nature. If he 
frightened at the object he will not rest until | 
he has touched it with his nose. You will see 
him begin to walk around the robe and snort, 
all the time getting a little closer, as if drawn 
up by some magic spell, until he finally gets 
within reach of it. He will then very cautiously , 


| stretch out his neck as far as he can reach, 


merely touching it with his nose, aa though he 
thought it was ready to fly at him. But after 
he has repeated these touches a few times, for 
the first time (thongh he has been looking at 
it all the while,) he seems to have an idea 
what it is. But now he has found, by the 
sense of feeling, that it is nothing that will do 
him any harm, and he is ready to play with it. 
And if you watch him closely, you will see him 
take hold of it with his teeth, and raise it up 
and pull at it. And in a few minutes you can 
see that he has not that same wild look about 
his eye, but stands iike a horse biting at some | 
familiar stump.’’ 

When you have gained all this general and | 
special acquaintance with horse nature, you 
may then proceed with business. Suppose the 
thing to be done is to saddle a colt :— 

“The first thing will be to tie each stirrup- | 
strap into a loose knot to make them short, 


is) 


nutes subsequently that Columbus should di- 
part on his voyage of discovery. 


Facts or Prooress.—To those who now sur- 
round the family fireside, when the curtains 


‘are snugly drawn, and cold winds whistle 


along the impervious walls and windows, it 
must be interesting to know that at one time 
their ancestors lived in houses formed only of 
one room, having a fire in the centre of the 


i 
t 


floor, around which they used to lounge or sit, 7 


and spread for bedding at night the skins they 
wore for garmenta by day. The roof formed a 


cone, which answered the double purpose of a 


chimney and a window ; through its large ori- 
fice the rain and hail fell, driving down large 
flakes of soot, and the wind moaned like the 
solemn voice of a troubled spirit, lamenting 
the ignorance of mankind. Ata later period, 
and after the invention of glass, that article 
was deemed such a luxury that noble families 
when leaving their town residences for the 
country season, had the window panes re- 
moved and carefully packed in straw for se- 
curity. Glass was not then such as we now 
have; it was tinged with a sickly color, was 
uneven in surface, and full of specks and im- 
perfectiéns. Pewter, from which working men 
now quaff their pints of porter, was sucha 
luxury that noblemen used to hire it for ban- 
quets from brokers, as they now sometimes 


ia athe _Philiy's Hi , 
and prevent the stirrups from flying about and | hice cllver and gold.—FRdip's Hidey of E70. 


hitting him. Then double up the skirts and 
take the saddle under your right arm, so as 
not to frighten him with it as you approach. | 
When you get to him rub him gently a few 


| times with your hand, and then raise the sad- | 


dle very siowly, until he can see it, and smell | 


gress. 
a \ 
How Fumes Hevrep on Tux Cave oy AMERICAN } 
Liserty.—In the last volume of Randall's Life 
of Jefferson, the following anecdote is given as ; 
related by Mr. Jefferson: 
“While the question of Independence was 


They urged | 


_customed him to the saddle, fasten the girth. | 


| man to mount, to lessen his fatigue, and aid | and making the saddle fit tight on his back. | 


| hold the saddle on. 


and feel it with his nose. Then let the skirt | before Congress, it had its meetings near a 
loose, and rub it very gently against his neck | livery stable. Its members wore short breeches 
the way the hair lies, letting him hear the rat- | and silk stockings, and with handkerchiefs in 
tle of the skirts as he feels them against him ; 
each time getting a little farther backward, and | the flies from their legs. So very vexatious 


| finally slip it over his shoulders on his back. | was this annoyance, and to so great an impa- 
Shake it a little with your hand, and in less | tience did it arouse the sufferers, that it has- 


than five minutes you can rattle it about over | tened, if it did not aid, in inducing them to 
his back as much as you please, and pull it off promptly affix their signatures to the great do- 


and throw it on again, without his paying | cument which gave birth to an empire repub- 
much attention to it. As soon as you have ac- | lic.’’ 


Be careful how you do this. It often frightens 


Monticello, who seemed to enjoy it very mach, 
the colt when he feels the girth binding him, 


as well as to give credit to the influence of the 
flies. He told it with much glee, and seemed 
to retain a vivid recollection of the severity of 
an attack, from which the only relief was sign- 
ing the paper and flying from the scene. 

then girth it as tight as you choose, and he will [If gallinippers had been about, instead of 
not mind it. You should see that the pad of | flies, the 4th of July would have come on the 


You should bring up the girth very gently, and 
not draw it too tight at first, just enough to 
Move him a little, and 





your saddle is all right before you put it on, | 
and that there is nothing to make it hurt him, | 
or feel unpleasant to his back. It should not | 
have any loose straps on the back part of it, to | 
flap about and scare him. After you have sad- | 
died him in this way, take a switch in your 
right hand to tap him up with, and walk about 


| in the stable a few times with your right arm | 
| over your saddle, taking hold of the reins on 


each side of his neck with your right and left 
hands, thus marching him about in the stable 
until you teach him the use of the bridle, and ¢ 
can turn him about in any direction, and stop | 
him by a gentle pull of the rein. Always 
caress him, and loose the reins a little every 
time you stop him. You should always be 
alone, and have your colt in some light stable | 
or shed, the first time you ride him; the loft | 
should be high, so that you can sit on his back | 
without endangering your head. You can teach | 
him more in two hours time in a stable of this 
kind, than you could in two weeks in the com- 
mon way of breaking colts, out in an open 
place. If you follow my course of treatment, 
you need not run any risk, or have any trouble 
in riding the worst kind of horses. You take 
him a step at atime, until you get up a mu- 
tual confidence and trust between yourself and | 
horse. First teach him to lead and stand 
hitched; next acquaint him with the saddle, | 
and the use of the bit; and then all that re- | 
mains, is to get on him without scaring him, | 
and you can ride him as well as any horse.’’ 

The London Atheneum says :— 

‘* All these instructions seem to us thoroughly 
simple and genuine. Mr. Rarey is evidently a | 
peculiar genius. He leans to the equine side of 
nature, and has that perfect sympathy with it 
which can alone secure perfect knowledge and 
mastery. We do not imagine that the tract we 
have before us contains all Mr. Rarey’s secret, 
or that its publication in London will rob him 
of asingle pupil. His plan—which is only an 
elaborate and organized gentleness—may be 
universally applicable ; and yet it may be learnt 
far more easily and certainly from the living 
master than from 
The air of truth and manliness in this little 
work—with the absence from its pages of every- 


any book of instructions. 


thing like brag or quackery—gives us a broader 
basis than we had before for confidence in the 
honest meaning and professions of Mr. Rarey.”’ 


war Iyetivct ory ANmatsa.—No horse ever 
found a mare's nest. That discovery can only 
be made by a donkey. 

rar We ask advice, but we mean—approba- 
tion. — Cotton. 


3rd. }—Baltimore Sun, 


Tue Prive Trees.—Charles Mackay says, in a 
recent letter :—‘‘ As I had already gone over a 
considerable portion of the land route, through 


the pine forests of Georgia and South Caro- 
lina— 


Where. northward as you go, 
The pines for ever grow ; 
Where, southward f you bend, 
Are pine trees without end ; 
Where, if you travel west, 
Earth loves the pine tree best ; 
Wuere, eastward if you gaze, 
Through long, unvaried ways, 
Behind you and before, 

Are pine trees evermore ;— 


I preferred the sea, as offering more comfort, as 
well as more novelty, than the land route. No 
traveller in America, unless he be very much 
pressed for time, or have special reasons for the 
preference, will travel by the miserable rail- 
road if he can get into a steamer. The steam- 
ers are as invariably good as the rail is invari. 
ably bad.”’ 


An Invicoratino Batn.—The cold plunging 
bath, instead of being plain water, was a pro- 
fusion of hay boiled in coppers, of sufficient 


left to get quite cold. No soap ever was such 
a purifier as this! No cosmetic such a beauti- 
fier, from the marble hardness, smoothness, and 


| freshness it imparts to the skin, and the way 


in which it cleanses it from every possible 
secretion ; and let the weariest pilgrim only try 
a footbath of cold hay tea, and he will feel as if 
he had relays of fresh feet, capable of going 
any distance.— The World and his Wife. 


Axecpote or Mapame Racug..—Madlle. Rachel, 
relating how, when she had reeited segnes from 
Polyeucte, at Madame Recamier’s, she had been 
complimented by an Archbishop, whe had re- 
marked that one who pronounced with such 
fervor the celebrated passage—‘'Je sais! je 
vois! je crois!’’ could not be a Christian at 
heart, added, ‘I most certainly will turn 
Christian before I die.’’ Whereupon M. Rous- 
sel, one of the actors, inquired: ‘* For whose 
benefit, madam, will this extraordinary per- 
formance be given ’”’ 


74% He who receives a good turn should 
never forget it; he who does one should never 
remember it.—(Charron. 


ge There is an excess of wretehedness in 
an unhappy marriage which transeends every 
other misery in the world. 


The anecdote I had from Mr. Jefferson, at 


hand they were diligently employed in lashing __ 


_ strength to be the color of very strong tea, and ~ 
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left you on a better footing with | barber. I performed for mry friend the office of | about this _eentew of mind, uk eb dennine tate it It wae a feart & for «| TREC EMETERY oF Be 
though you could searce | one, for that length of time—and was voted by | pleased to term it,"’ she replied. ‘‘ This wash- | king. | t FT. 7 

why. One day in walking out | passed his | him very skillful. | tab, about which you are so skeptical, is the A boy, son of a poor widow living near, | AT SAVANNAK, GHORGrA. 

I had learned its location from my ‘“‘‘ And you intend to erect a barber's pole,’ | eructble which has purified my mind from mach , was employed to do the milking, and per- | wneu onan. Fay the "> 


a. 


 — 





Alte. 
— 





Y One year ago—e ringing roiee, 


| exclaimed my aunt, indignantly; ‘apon my dross. I repeat it, 1 would much rather, aside form some other offices about teabenseand’ 
A clear biae eye 


' word that will be adding glory to the family from the sense of duty and the consideration | garden. This afforded an opportunity to assist | 
_escutcheon.' | of profit that tend to make my toil pleasant, the widow, and gave them more leisure. 
«7 giedwme,’ said Maria, to mollify her spend « few hours at the wash-tub, than in| Elton and his wife usually had » walk to- | 
aant, ‘that Edward is only joking.’ , exchanging fashionable calle of ceremony with gether every day in fine w o . They send en ee courtesies at Gavanma’ 
‘**T am not so sure of that,’ said I, ‘but the ; people for whom I do not care, and who care | to each other. He read to her while she sewed, | 
arrangements were in keeping with the ex- | fnture will show.’ I had spoken lightly, and | not for me—in the feminine amusement of shop- | and, as she laughingly told me, she read tohim | 44 s¢ this portion Georgia. There 
| terior, which I did not doubt. But I had no pre | because the remembrance of my experience | ping—the labor of dressing a half dozen times while he lounged on the sofa after the labor of | tus glimsce the atmosphere — 
| coat for doing 60, and I had never been ieviesd | was roused in my mind by my aunt’s saying! 4 day, or in various other ways, by which, in the day was over. They rode on} back, or | ir ae . the same 
‘One year ago—what loves, what schemes | 87 See pengetonen. I was thinking of this when | had no profession ; but while walking alone on | fashionable life, we manage to Kill time. It is | in some other way, about once a week. Con- rer > ethan na 
Par into life! | next I went to his shop to avail myself of his | the evening after this conversation took place, | mucly Iéas irksome. My thoughts are free, and | veyances were cheap, and Elton told me that | su. on as the Bile. By of 
What joyous hopes, what high resolves, | Services. He must have been en rapport with me, , the thought came to me—why not erect a bar- while my hands are employed, are often revel- , eo homely had his tastes became, he enjoyed a scenery in and about Savannah the Co- 
What generous strife! | I think, for before I left he invited me to call at | ber’s pole? what business can you seek that ling in fairy land ; and I have thought some / ride with just as great a mest as though he had mae. Ae like tr on 
The silent picture on the wall, | his house that evening. | wil be less Inboriona, more independent? you | times the fairies must return the compliment, |to pay a dollar an hour. Twice a year they is tie ame Le ft in America, or 
Tho baaen tens. | “They saw few visitors,” he said, “kept up | have not a penny in the world, and no one has | and assist me at my labor, se little am I sensi- | made a journey, longer or shorter, according te forgotten indeed 
Of all that beaaty, life, and joy, _no intercourse of mere ceremony, neither he nor , any confidence in your business capacity. And, | ble of it. It is my water cure besides; it has | cireumstances. This afforded variety and fresh pater + tert = - yet 
Remain clone ! | hia wite being willing to submit tothe irksome after all, would it not be preferable to standing | conduced greatly to my health.’ | ai to their lives, gave them change of ideas, one whe coda gusaed thetanl -¢ + 
Qee sate ness and loss of time it involved, for which all day behind a counter, trying to suit the, ‘Then you do not devote a great portion of | and new subjects of conversation. al fairy av. without amr Se 
rom mors promanpga _— no equivalent was received. Whenever either whims of difficult customers—under a master | your time to this occupation of yours?’ said I. | Mis. Elton was always neatly and becoming- 1 mental sat Ba pin Be "a 
joni pens Olea ted ee of them met with persons whose society afford- too. The common sense appeared to give aj ‘Only a small part of it,” she answered ; | ly dressed, but her wardrobe was exceedingly | gr the last resting-place of the dead. One 
Moves calmly on ed them real enjoyment, and they thought ad beerngers drowning the voiee of ‘society,’ | ‘‘three hours, two days in a week. There are | simple. One of her amusements was drawing, melancholy 
enjoyment would be mutual, they sought their | Which would have urged motives to the con- | a few gentlemen in town whom I serve in this | in which she excelled. Her husband showed his enthusiast, a clergyman, weary of 
The grave grows green, the Sowers bloom fair, acquaintance—their friendship.”’ trary, and my resolution was taken. l imparted | way regularly.”’ ' me one day a} tfolio of her sketct many, of oe Sy Sve Wh Bo wee, Cas Fae 
DY ws tare) ta I felt at once that he was sincere, and | | it to my wife that night. When convinced I) ‘‘As you see I am interested in your mode | which were really beautifal, and had beemtaken | 64 ees in ine i 
ee eee, | was infinitely flattered by his preference.— Was in earnest, she fell in at once with my of life, and you seem willing to indulge my in- from views near. | stray into this place. H ooh tw res 
ys ead. r had never received a mark of favor that I | plans, and we lay awake far into the night dis- | terest, you will not consider me impertinent, if| “‘ And how,”’ I asked, playfully, “abeut the | saicide and the teeters 
No pause or hash of morry birds | thought was so true a tribute to any real worth cussing them. I was to seek out some country | I ask what your profits are ’"’ | feminine employment of embroidery ? I see no | of hie mind with a Possession 
That ring at | of which I might be possessed, or that raised , Village, where living would be leas expensive, ‘‘ Not at all,’’ she answered. ‘‘ They are traces of it anywhere.”’ chp Sapenebancaneaeniaiaenees 
Telis us how coldly sleeps be!ow me more in my own esteem. I told him I had | and the vocation I had chosen more respectable, | very slight, or would be regarded so by those | ‘Thoagh my wife,” said Elton, “seeks to | For days and he wandered mo 
. The form we love. intended to remain some weeks in their quiet | who are profuse in expenditure. Only two ‘imitate nature with her pencil, she is never | y ry gutter 


had filled diplomatic appointment in Turkey 

Only a year—no voice, no smile, 
No glance of eye, 

No clustering curis of golden hair, 
Pair but to die! 








+ 9 for I could not at once divest myself of the false 


. 
i 
k 


‘ What hast thou seen? 


s 
; 


baggage off at that station, and was soon set 


_ 
> Where hast thou been th’s year, beloved ” 


| 
| 


What visions fair, what ¢ orious life, 
Where thou hast been ’ 


The vail! the vail! so thin, so strong! 
"Twizt us and thee ; 

The mystic vail' when shall it fall 
That we may see’ 


Not dead, not sleeping, not even gone ; 
Bat pr«sent still, 

And waiting for the coming hour 
Of God’s sweet will. 


Lord of the living and the dead, 
Our Saviour dear! 

We lay in silence at thy feet 
This sad, sad year! 


Andover, July 9. — Independent. 


THE BCCENTRIC’ BARBER. 
MY FRIEND’S STORY. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
BY HELEN R. CUTLER. 


The quiet beauty of the little village of 
8——— attracting my attention, I ordered my 


down at the most inviting looking of ita two 
hotels. Having occasion for a tonsorial opera- 
tion, I was informed by my host that the vil- 
lage boasted two barbers, but that he could par- 
ticularly recommend Elton, who was called the 
eccentric barber ! 

‘* How eccentric ?”’ I asked, hoping the term 
promised some amusement, yet, thinking it 
more probable that it applied to some fellow 
who got up drolleries to create notoriety, and 
thereby gain customers. I had seen speci- 
mens of this genus. Hinting something of 
this to my host by way of ascertaining the 

‘Par from it,’’ he answered. ‘‘He could 
have. many more customers than he has, but 
he only keeps his shop open certain hours of 
the day, as you will see by the placard on the 
door. He is every inch a gentleman, and is 
highly educated. His father was a weelthy 
merchant. He died insolvent, and his son soon 
after came to our village, and, from some whim 
I suppose, chose the business of a barber. I 
never heard him explain how it came about, 
but he seems as happy and contented as though 
he were master of a fortune."’ 

** Has he a family ?’’ I asked. 

‘*He has a wife,’’ he answered, “and as fine 
a lady, too, as you would wish to see.”’ 

‘*And does she bear their changed fortunes 
with as much philosophy as her husband ’”’ 

“Oh, bless you, yes,’’ said he. ‘She's one 
of the happiest looking women in town, and 
the most industrious, too, I should think. She 
does all her own work, besides washing for our 
gentlemen boarders, and some of the clerks 
about town, too, I guess. I’ve heard so. And 
she wasn't brought up to wet her fingers in the 
way of work either. So much the more credit 
to her if she does it when it’s necessary. They 
have an aunt living in N with her hun- 
dreds of thousands, so I have been told, but 
they choose to get their living on their own 
hook.”’ 

I felt an interest in this strange couple, 
for it certainly is something unusual for per- 
sons bred in affluence to choose employments 
regarded as menial, rather than be pensiondts 
on the bounty of friends or relations, or to fill | 
situations in reality more laborious and harass- | 
ing, involving creater slavery and drudgery, but | 
looked on as more respectable. On reflection | 
I could not say that I disputed the wisdom of | 
their choice. They were at least not subjected | 
to the patronage of friends, who, in return for 
advice, perhaps would assume the prerogative | 
of directing all their affairs. 

On entering the barber’s shop I found my- 
self unmistakably in the presence of a gentle- 
man, one, who to nature’s nobility, added the 
polish of intelligence and refinement of manners. | 
He had a fine person and a handsome counte- 
nance, and was apparently not more than twen- 
ty-eight years of age. As I submitted my coun- 
tenance to his operations, and he*conversed | 
easily and pleasantly, my curiosity increased to 
learn what had induced one so gifted to place 
himself in so unusual a position. 





But as 

there was no allusion to his previous circum- | 
stances in his conversation, | did not feel at 

liberty to be inquisitive. I became a regular 
oustomer, and decided to prolong my stay in 
S—— indefinitely, as fancy or pleasure might 
dictate. My admiration of Klton increased on 
acquaintance. He was a keen observer of human 
nature, and had picked up many curious facts 
from his chance customers, whom he had a pe- 
culiar faculty of drawing out. He had a genial 


wit that amused, and a peculiar harmonizing 


with yourself and with him while under his 


1 explained : 
influence that made you feel on excellent terms | 


village to recruit my energies, and nothing 
would afford me greater pleasure, or contribute, | 
I was sure, more to my benefit than to cultivate | 


| his acquaintance, and I did not doubt I should | 


find his wife equally agreeable, trusting to his | 
good taste and judgment in the choice. 

“Come and see,’’ he answered, smiling. 

I went about five o'clock of the same 
evening, which was the time he designated. | 
He met me at the door with a cordial smile | 
and shake of the hand, and then took me into | 
the little parlor where his wife was seated. On | 
being introduced, she rose and gave me her | 
hand with the cordiality of an old acquaintance. | 
Her husband, she said, had spoken of me, and | 
I felt assvred by her manner that he had im- | 
pressed her favorably toward me. She was 
rather below the medium height, had dark | 
brown hair and eyes, and a remarkably clear | 
complexion. Her features were not regular, 
but the expression of her countenance was pe- | 
culiarly pleasing, and diffused over them a | 
charm far higher than mere physical beauty. | 
She looked like one whose life was well regulated. 
Her form was a model of symmetry, and her | 
movements were perfect grace. They seemed | 
set to music, and I have no doubt they were, 
the music of her soul. She was dressed in a 
neatly-fitting white wrapper, with her hair in 
plain bands, revealing the classic form of her 
head. The appointments of the little room 
were cheap and simple, but they had the 
effect of elegance, almost luxuriousness. — 
There was nothing gaudy, no attempt at dis- 
play, but everything was in the most exquisite 
taste, and you felt somehow, a sort of home | 
feeling, a sense of comfort come over you on | 
entering the apartment. 

I experienced this in some degree at first, | 
but not to the extent I did when I had become | 
somewhat familiarized there. Some of the most | 
delicious hours Lever spent, were passed in| 
this room, reclining upon a lounge, among the | 
cushions with which its mistress had furnished | 
it, book in hand, realising the paradise of the poet | 
Gray. The moral atmosphere of those who in- | 
habit a house pervades it, there isno doubt about | 
that. In some houses I have felt an unpleasant | 
sense of constriction for which I could not | 
account, even when I was alone in my own | 
room. There was nothing of this kind here. 
The very airs of Eden seemed to hover about | 
the place. After conversing awhile upon de- | 
sultory topics, I walked in the garden with | 


pleasant and healthful. 


ground, cow and poultry-yard, their table 
was principally supplied. Bees he kept be- | 
sides, which cost him little labor, while their | 
honey afforded an excellent luxury. 

After a brief visit I returned to my lodgings, | 
charmed with my new acquaintance, and with 
carte Manche to invade their premises whenever 
inclination prompted. This I found to be pretty | 
often, though I did not always yield to it, fancy- | 
ing it possible, that like other good things, my | 
society might be more highly prized, if it was 
a little charily bestowed. 

Mrs. Elton, I found, had been bred a fine , 
lady, in the popular sense of that term. She 
had been brought up by a wealthy aunt, and | 
had had expectations, which were cut off by | 
her marrying young Elton, against her aunt’s | 
will, after his father’s failure. Elton’s father | 
died of heart disease, soon after the lors of his 
property. His son was thus thrown upon his | 
own resources, Without a penny in his pocket, 
and with no habits of business. 

** What are you to do!’’ asked Mrs. Mervin, | 
their aunt, of him one day after this event, as 
he related to me. ‘‘ You have no trade, no pro- | 
feasion, and not a penny of capital te go into | 
business with; and if you had, you have no 
business knowledge to insure success. And | 
here is Maria,’ she said, ‘‘ with no more ef- | 
ficiency than a baby, and just as incapable | 
of taking care of herself. What are you 
to do?’’ 

‘** As for Maria,’ I answered, ‘I trust she 
has a substratum of good sense, and a iove of | 
duty which will prove avai'able for all praética! 
purposes in whatever circumstances she may | 
be placed ; and I,’ I added, gravely, ‘am al- | 
ready master of an excellent profeasion !’ 

‘** A profession,’ exclaimed my aunt, sneer- 
ingly; ‘* what is it’ Paring your nails’? I'll 
wager you never did anything more la- 
borious.’ 

*** A little,’ | answered, ‘though you may | 
never have become cognizant of the fact. I am | 
an excellent barber.’ 

** Seeing she looked puzzled, and a little indig- 
nant, as though she feared I was quizzing her, | 
‘On a journey once, I was de 
tained for some weeks, with a sick friend, in | 
a region that did not afford the luxury of a. 


| [heard them. She was to take in washing, as 
_ an accompaniment to my barberous operations. 


' what put that into your head? 


| closely followed, it is injurious to health. 


| low price, and have made many improvements 


pride in which I had been nurtured, and mect 
with firmness ‘ the world’s dread laugh.’ 

**On the next day my wife told me that she 
also had plans with which I must not interfere, 
and she disclosed them to me. I laughed when 


I bared her delicate arm, and told her I 
thought she would have to provide some other 
machinery to do it with. 

‘**A willing heart makes a stout hand,’ she 
said, reversing the old proverb. 

“If it gives you any pleasure, you may 
nurse that plan of yours,’ I said, playfully, 
‘but I hardly think I could endure, under any 
circumstances, to see you thus employed. But | 
In your cast- 
ing about to make yourself useful, why did | 
your choice not fix upon something more lady 
like ?’ 

***Tt is curious,’ she answered, ‘but I re- | 
member saying once to Cousin Ann, that, if I 
was ever reduced to earn my own livelihood, I 
would prefer washing to sewing or teaching. | 
I never liked the monotony of sewing, except | 
for an occasional recreation—and I think, | 
I 
have observed that washerwomen, despite | 
their exposures, their ignorance of the laws of | 


| health, and the privations they have to un- | 
| dergo, look healthier than sewing women. 


They have not that haggard, care:vorn expres- | 
sion. Your sewing and my own will afford me | 


enough for variety in this respect, and will | 


serve as a sedative, after more laborious occu- | 
pation. Teaching would be slavery, unless I | 
could choose my own scholars, and my own | 
mode of imparting instruction. This I could | 
hardly hope to do. My thoughts would be | 
more free, too, engaged in the occupation I have | 
chosen. And this is much. I have so long | 
worn mental shackles.’ | 
“We each had a valuable gold watch,” con- | 
tinued Elton; ‘‘ the sale of these and my wife’s | 
jewelry—reserving only a small bosom pin— 
with some articles of costly clothing, which we | 
should not need in our altered circumstances, | 
purchased for us this cottage and grounds, and | 
sufficient furniture to begin with. It was in a 
neglected condition then. We bought it at a | 


since. I opened a shop at once, and the novelty 
of my arrangements, having stated office hours, | 
no doubt drew many customers. Some de- 


obliging host of the Eagle, attracted most | 
strangers.’’ 
‘¢ And how about the washing ?’’ I playfully | 


| asked of my hostess. 


‘Tl carried out my plans about that, too,”’ 
she answered. ‘‘ Before coming here I spent a | 
few months with an aunt living in the country, 
who is a notable housekeeper. Under her in- 
I learned bread | 
making, and how to make up plain garments, | 
and various other things, besides the mysteries | 
of the wash tub, resolved, though Edward op- 
posed me strenuously in this, to be my own 
servant. Why should he labor for both, and I 
do nothing ? 


structions I improved rapidly. 


been diminished in the same ratio, for he 
would have had less time to devote to my hap- 
piness and amusement. I believe he sees this 
now, and acknowledges that more happiness 
for both arises from my having had my own 
way.”’ 

** At any rate,’’ said Elton, laughing, “I was 
obliged to succumb to woman's will, which she 
will always have, sooner or later— 


‘ ¢ Bor when she will, she wt//, you may depend on't, 
And if she won’t she won't, and there's an end 
on’t.’’’ 


**Don’t be satirical, Edward,”’ said his wife, 


“Do you never long for the gay life you 
left?’’ I asked. ‘‘ Are there not hours of va- 
cancy, of ennui, which the employments and 


| amusements within your reach fail to fill?’’ 


**Never,’’ said Mrs. Elton; “not half so 


many as when I led the gay life to which you 
| refer. 
| I would much rather stand over the wash-tub 


It was mere chaff to the present. Why 
for two or three hours in the morning, which 
is the longest period I ever devote to it, than 
tospend the same length of time making or 
receiving calla, as I used todo, That, to me, 
brought no present enjoyment, and no benefit 


‘to bedy or mind. This homely employment 


conduces to all three.”’ 

‘*T must confess,’’ 1 answered, ‘* that I think 
only the happy alchemy of a mind constituted 
like your own could produce this result."’ 

** But this very process has helped to bring | 


, to one hundred at the end of the year.’’ 
| my wife's saving fand.’’ 

‘lay up. This is my miser’s hoard. 
| to invest it in land, where the rise in value 


_ will one day make us a fortune."’ 


| “Remember the milk maid and the glass mer- 
_chant. It was a fancy of Maria’s,’’ he went on, 


| earning. 
; rest. 
| neas for the future. 


| pleasures, besides reserving a small portion for 


‘fairies must lend their aid. 


dollars per week, but this, you know, amounts | 
‘* And this,’’ said her husband, “‘ constitutes 


“Yes,” said she, “this hundred dollars I | 
I intend | 


“Take care, wife,”’ said Elton, laughing. | 


**to lay aside the hundred dollars a year of her 
We make it a point to enjoy all the 
We do not wish to leave all our happi- 
The income from my bu- 
siness averages about four hundred dollars a 
year. This is sufficient for all our wants and 





charity."’ | 

** But what once,’’ said his wife, ‘‘ would not | 
have served me for pin money—loose change, | 
of which I could have given no account at the | 
end of the year, and from which I derived no 
true enjoyment.”’ 

‘* How much longer do you remain in town?” | 


Elton asked me, one evening that I was spend- | 


| ing at his house. | 


| 
** About two weeks,’’ I answered; ‘I think 


in that time my health will be sufficiently re- | 
covered to enable me to resume business again ; 
and the society I have found here,’’ I added, | 
“has contributed in no slight degree towards | 
restoring it.’’ 

‘If you consider our society so sovereign a | 
panacea,’’ said Elton, smiling, ‘‘come and spend | 
this time with us altogether. The benefit will | 
certainly be mutual.’’ 

“*If our accustomed fare will suit you,” sug- | 
gested his wife. 

“‘ Nothing better,’’ I said, ‘‘ and I accept 
kind invitation at once.’’ 

Those two weeks are a bright spot in my | 
memory. Iam certain! never experienced so 
much true enjoyment in the same length of | 
time. It was almost sufficient to spread over a | 
life ; and I have been happier for it ever since. | 


Sydney Smith says, ‘‘We are happier for 
life, for having made once an agreeable tour, 
or lived for any length of time with pleasant 
people,’’ and I feel it to be true. What | 


your | 


} 


| well-ordered lives they led! Every hour of the | 


day brought its peculiar enjoyment. As there | 
were no neglects and no excesses in their lives, | 


| there were few disappointments and vexations. | figure pass threagh to an inner room. He was 
Elton. It was in admirable order, and every- | murred; but I explained to them that I had an | They had a system, but were not slaves to it. | deadly pale, and was recognized as-a brother 
thing it contained was in a thriving condition. | undoubted right to work when I chose, and if | It was made subservient to their real interest | officer, Wynyard by name, known to be then 
He was his own gardener, he told me, work- my convenience did not suit theirs, they were | and pleasure. And how much time they seemed | in England om sick leave. There being but 
ing about one hour aday, which he found very | just as much at liberty to seek their interest to have for reading, walking, riding, or any | one exit, and as he did not return, some one 
His wife had some | elsewhere. I secured a good number of regular | amusement to which they felt inclined. The | of the party looked into the room he had en- 
borders of flowers, and they had a great variety | customers from the village, and the placard on | household arrangements of Mrs. Elton were so tered, but found no trace. Not merely one, 
of fine fruit trees. From these, his garden | my door, with the recommendation of the | well appointed, that the smallest possible | but all presemt saw the figure. Some took 


amount of time and labor was given, to produce 
a desired result. 

With such ease and facility was everything 
performed, that I thought, sure enough, the 
Labor done in | 
this manner was not drudgery, it was enjoy- | 
ment. There was everything to sweeten it. 


, The sense of duty well performed, and then the 


number of faculties that were brought into 
exercise in its discharge—conscientiousness, | 
love of beauty, order, constructiveness, appro- | 
bativeness, the desire to confer happiness—all | 


| maton, ‘that I had sins of that kind to anewer | 
| for before my taste was corrected by a better.” | 


| perform them in, so it becomes necessary to ad- 
| which I endeavored to be a faithful foster mo- | 


‘and fancied they appreciated my care. But 


is the true course for me.’’ 


the regiment (if a nautical phrase is. admissible 
| in matters parely military) may be read the 


| through it, and at last determined, in his me 

| Rasioy Sree, Gat te ade Ge attain 

| of being buried in that place would be the se- 

aap. (cp the world conld e@tr. He 
wrete wishes 

Elton smiled and bowed playfully at the |i i¢ apo a tomb, ss ae Ve 

eae ar espeany | vannale River. His bedy was discovered seme 


guilty of libelling her with her needle.”’ 
‘*Bat justice compels me to say," said Mra. 


of house plants ?’’ 
'. | complied with; and it wae decided by the au- 
I have remarked it,’ I answered, ‘and | ¢horities that he patnacthanseedivenr 


have almost wondered that your wife’s love of | of Savannah. So he died. as he had Hved 
the beautiful did not lead her to cultivate | vain! ~ 


them.”’ 

“It was a matter of calculation,” replied | ie bap Artem term ee 
Mrs. Elton. ‘‘T have a stated round of duties, | . =p! we wy © Sage 
among which I include my pleasures ana | Foes see Semen 1 ctuntry angyet 
amusements—and a certain portion of time to:| ey ate Renee ee, enn. aehe 

founders of the colony of Georgia. This gen- 
tieman, though he came t» a forest land where 
| trees were considered a nuisance, admired the 
park-like beamty around the great country 
mansions of the nobility and gentry in Ris 
native England, and, while every one else in 
the colony waa cutting down trees, made him- 
self busy in planting them. Having built him- 
self a house on the estate of Banaventura, he 
planted an avenue or carriage dazive leading up 
to its poreh, and the tree he chose for the pur- 
pose was the evergreen oak, next to the ey- 
prese-and the magnolia, the noblest tree in the 
Southern States of America. In due time, long 
after the good man’s death, the twes attained 
a commanding height; and from their boughs 
there hung down the long feathesy festoons of 
the: tillandsia, er Spanish moses, that lends 
suck melancholy beauty to all the Southern 
landseape. In the shadow of the wild wood 
around this place the Tatnalls are buried ; but 
the mansion-house, which was of wood—as 
neasly all the raral dwellings are in Georgia 
and the Carolinas—hawing takendire one Christ- 
mas evening, when a large party were assem- 
Bled, and being utterly destroyed, with the 
sole exception of the chimneys.and a little 
brickwork, the them owner took a dislike te 
the place, and never rebuilt the dwelling. The 
estate was ultimately sold, and now belongs 
to- Mr. Wiltberger, the proprietor of the Pulaski 
House, at Savanmah, who, finding the tomb- 
stenes of the Tatnalls and others in the ground, 
had a portion set aside for the purpesesef a 
public cemetery. Never was a place so bewu- 
tifally adapted By nature for the object. The 
mournful avenue of live oak, and the equally 
mournful glades that pierce om every side inte 
the profuse and tangled wilderness, are all 
hung with the fumereal drapery of the tilland- 
sia. To these who have never seen thik peew- 
liar vegetation it may be difficult to eenvey an 
adequate idea of its sadness and levelimess. 
It looks as if the very trees, instinct with life, 
had veiled themselves like mourners at a greve ; 
or as if the fogs and vapors from the marshes 
had been solidified by some-stroke of electricity, 
and hung frem the trees in palpable wreaths, 
swinging and swaying to every motion ef the 
winds. Not unlike the effect produced by the 
tattered banners hung from the roofs ef Gothie 
cathedrals as trophies of war in the elfen time, 
orto mark the last resting-places of knights 
and nobiles, is the effect of these leng streamers 
pendent from the overarching boughs of the 
forest. Many of them are so long as to trail 


just one to the other in the 


best manner possi- 
ble. 


I had some rare and beautiful flowers, to 


ther, apportioning them the dew and the sun- 
shine at proper seasons. I loved my flowers, 


upon reflection I came to the conclusion that 
the time consumed in the care of planta so. | 
delicate that they require constant watchful- 
ness lest ‘the breath of heaven visit them too: 
roughly,’ would bring a greater amount of en- 
joyment otherwise-bestowed, so I gave away my 
choice plants, and enfranchised a tame robin that 
I had caught and caged, resolved for the fature 
to content myself with the arrangements of 
nature, who gives us flowers in their time, and 
birds to sing in their season. With those who 
have fewer duties, and a larger amount of lei- 
sure, the case may be different. I believe this 


** And for a way of life calculated to secure 
not only present enjoyment but safety for the fu- 
ture,’’ I said to myself ‘‘these people are styled 
eceentric. Their regular temperate habits will 
ensure health, and there is no doubt they will 
gain an independence, and this without having 
dwarfed their souts, bartered their integrity, or 
resigned any rational pleasure.’ 


SINGULAR FACTS. 





While the Thirty-Third or Wellington’s Re- 


giment was quastered in Canada, the officers. 
at the mess-table saw the door open, and a 


notes of the incident, and in the log-book of 


then written statement of the facts. News of 
his death afterwards received, proved the hour 
of his dissolution and appearing to have been 
simultaneous. An instance similar to the 
Beresford case, and others I could mention, 
where doubts had been entertained as to the 
possibility of a denizen of a higher sphere ap- 
pearing to its beloved ones on earth, occurred 
to a friend of my own, and to the companion 


He would not have had the hours | 
of leisure he now enjoys, had I been content , 
to do so; and my own pleasure would have | 


pleasantly employed. The muscular exertion, | of his early youth, who, having obtained a ca- 
| too, just about what was sufficient for health. The | detship went to India. His story rans thus :— 
two weeks I spent there were in summer. They | Several years ago, the former was, towards 
usually rose about six. They had no rigid rules | evening, driving alone across a wide, barren 
for very early rising. Elton said he didn’t | heath. Suddenly, by his side, im the vehicle, 
| care about getting up until nature had made | Was seen the figure of his playmate. He knows 
her toilet. Elton worked in his garden, read, | not why, but he experienced neither surprise 
_ or chatted, as inclination or circumstances dic- | nor dread. Happening to turn his head from 
tated, till breakfast. Mrs. Kiton employed her- | him to the horse, and on looking again, the 
self about household matters, but her break- | apparition had vanished! And now an inde- 
fast arrangements were so simple that she | scribable feeling of awe thrilled through him ; 
usually found time to join in these amusements | and, remembering the conversation they had 
or employments before their breakfast hour, | held together at parting, he doubted not but 
which was at eight. They used tea and coffee, | that his friend was at that moment dead; and 
and both were made in the best manner, but | that, in his appearing to him, he was come in 
they partook of them sparingly. They always | the fulfilment of their mutual promise, in order to 
had abundance of fruit of various kinds for} remove all pre-existing doubts. By the next 
the table, and Mrs. Elton told me she kept it | India mail was received intelligence of his 
fresh for winter use, 0 they had a fall supply | death—showing the exact coincidence as to 
the year round. This fruit was never made | time of the two events, and bringing home at 
into pies or preserves. They relished it better | once conviction te the mind of the bereaved.— 
| in its natural state, and thought it more whole- | One conclusion is evident, from all I have hith- 
some. So there were three advantages in using | erto gathered, that in our future and disembo- 
it inthis manner. The pleasure of partaking | died state our present identity is retained.— 
it was increased, health was promoted, and | More than twenty years ago, I was called, be- 
time and expense saved. The cream, too, was fore daylight, to visit the late Mrs. S——, 
eaten without being churned into butter. This I | living in Mamhead Cottage, and found her in 
voted animprovement. When partaken of with a most excited state, arising from an impression 
warm rolls, or griddle cakes, with the addition | on her mind, as she stated to me, that she had 























of a little salt, I thought it delicious. I had no | seen her old Jriend, Mr. Adams, who lived near | 


upon the ground froma height of twenty or 
thirty feet, and many of the same length, 
drooping from the tepmost branches of oak and 
cypress, dangle in mid air, What adds to the 
awe inspired by the remarkable beaaty of this 
parasitic plant is the alleged fact that wher- 
ever it flourishes the yellow fever is from time 
to time a visitant. It grows plentifully on the 
shores of the Lower Mississippi from Caire to 
New Orleans, and throughout all Louisiana, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, Seorgia, and 
South Carolina. In North Carolina it is not so 
common, and it disappears altogether in Vir- 
ginia. In New Orleans it has been converted 
into an article of commerce, and, being dried 
and peeled, it is used instead of horse-halr— 
which in this condition it much resembles— 
for stuffing mattresses and cushions for chairs 
and sofas. 


Tux Orsra.—lf many an opera-box could 
speak, it would, perhaps, tell tales of flercer 
passions and of deeper sorrows than were being 
simulated on the stage, while the occupants of 
that fashionable cell were, to all appearance, as 
bland and emotionless, except when it was pro- 
per to applaud the divine singer, as becomes 
well-behaved people. I know ne couple who 
had loved, and who, after an hour of hissed re- 
proach and piteous appeal, pronounced the 


doubt it was more healthful, besides being a 
saving of labor. Mrs. Elton prepared but two 
meals a day, breakfast at eight, and dinner at 
four. For luncheon, if desired, they took some 


fruit, a sandwich, a slice of bread and honey, 


or something of the kind. I shall never forget 
what a luxurious repast I had one day on a 


_ bowl of baked sweet apples and milk, with 


some of Mrs. Eiton’s beautiful light bread 


Totnes, open the end curtain of her bed, and Words of parting for ever; anid it was all done 
‘look at her, and that she was convinced he was | 4uring one of Mr. Lumley's beantifyl ballets of 
dead. A few hours after, a servant brought a | her times.—The Gordian Knot. 

‘letter announcing his death, at the very time 
| she said she had seen him. I learned after-| ga The most remarkable instance of inde- 
| wards that her husband had destroyed himself, , cision we ever heard of, was that of a man 





| and that she said she had heard a pistol shot, | who sat up all might because he could not 


| and the ball roll along the floor—he being far | decide which to take off first, his coat or his 
| away.— Notes and Queries. | boots. 
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to see him again;”’ ‘‘and besides,” 
ed, on her hashand’s remonstrating 
with her for calling him away from his profes- 
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A Scovrcr Rewoven.—The City Physician of 
Boston, in his last report, says: “I have only 
to report a single death from smaill-por during the 
year, and there is good reason to hope that for 
the future the disease will never again prevail 


. | sional daties, “mamma always telegraphs for ' to any extent in our city, so long as vaccina- 
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tainted that will with mania. 
fortune was all conveyed to 
accumulate until every 
chikd of the ofspring of 


if 


I 


E 
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36 


if 


rs deat 


, should also be defunct. 
or 


iG 


or quailed at the sound of his harsh, 
Voice, 
ter’s wealth. 


sixty-one years from the present time, Peter was 
ie to his unknown fathers. The will 
and created sensationa which vi- 
through the land in widening circles. 

Our law books picture to us the blank disap- 


1 


ape of the then jiving relatives, the gen- | 


cachinations of a past generation of lawyers, 
and the gaping wonder ofthe general public. 
There were three sons and six ons of this 
es old merchant then alive—all des- 
to live the life of Tantalus; to see this 

tree growing up before them, yet 


never to pluck one unit of its fruit. The terms 


{ 
- | 


| offence she may commit against the starch et:- 


5 I little 


| 


— 1 
no unpatur bor so | on her bonnet and walked across the street to 


ve or begotten hide neem of 

© one | 
children who had ever Second, “‘and if mamma does, why should not to enforce the payment of a note given for 
Peter im the face, or trembled in his | 1?’ Her affability and good nature have made jiquors. The defence was that the liquors were 


when she wants him.” 

is reference to what her mamma does, the 
Princess considers a justification for any 

quette of the Prussian Court. One day she put 


- her father-in-law’s, without even a footman be- 


| hind her, to the inexpressible horror of her by the Convention 


ofmeisterin, or duenna-in-chief, who ex- 
claimed that no Prussian Princeas had ever 
been guilty of such a breach of decorum. ‘But 
matoia does so at Osborne,’’ returned Vic. the 


‘ 


| her generally popular, though she almost raised 


| ably proud of their hair, and never think of 
putting on a cap for fear of spoiling their luxu- 
riant tresses. (reat was the commotion, there- 
fore, when the Princess issued her orders to 
that effect; but the little lady was inexorable. 
“In mamma’s establishment they all wear 
| caps,’’ she said, ‘‘and so they must in mine.”’ 
Since the departure of her mother-in-law, the 
Princess of Prussia, in Berlin, she has much 
more of her own way than she used to, the 
Queen being so eutirely taken up with attend- 
ing to the King that she is not able to interfere 





of the enjoined, that when the last sur- 


with her, and the Prince yielding, like a gallant 
husband, to all the innocent caprices of his fair 


vivor of all the nine children and grandchildren | Young wife. 


should yield up his breath, then the chamn | 


was to end; the great mountain of accumula- | 
ted wealth was to be divided into three por- | 


tions, and one-third was to be given to eac of | 1 ! ; 
the ‘eldest male lineal descendauts’’ of his | Alden, a practical printer. We cannot, nor will | by Gen. Harney, it is commanded that ‘ every 


Tue New Mecuasicat Comrosrron.—We have 
seen the much-talked-of type-setting and dis- 
tributing machine, recently patented by Mr. 


tion is attended to so generally by the profes- 
_ sion and the people themselves.”’ 


Tus Usiversrry or Tas Sovru.—The Bishops 


of the Episcopal Church have decided upon 
Sewannee, about seven miles from Winchester, 
Tenn., as the location for the proposed Univer- 
sity, and the same ry was the one selected 
eld at Montgomery about 

eighteen months ago. 
A Lecat Qrisste.—On Thursday week a suit 
was instituted before Mayor Carroll, of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, by a liquor merchant of Pittsburg, 


not inspected, as is required by the law of that 


uld ever be the richer for Pe-| 4 rebellion in the kitchen lately by insisting | State, and that the consideration for which the 
“ And the rich man also died.” that the female domestics should all wear caps. | note was given being illegal, the note was there- | 
Twelve months after making this will, and | Now, the German maid servants are remark- fore void. The defence also proved that the 


' contract was made in Youngstown. The jury, 
, under the direction of the court as to the law, 
| brought in a verdict of no cause of action on the 
, part of the plaintiff. 

| Tue increase of female writers of the first 


‘rank is one of the most marked features of | 


{the times. No less than four of the learned 
pers in a late number of one of the venera- 
e American Quarterlies were written by fe- 

| males. 

A Descenpayt or Bora Wasutxeton anp Bora- 

| PARTE.—The Washingtons and Bonapartes are 

united in the person of Madame Murat, vice- 

regent of the Mount Vernon Association for 


Florida. She is the grand-niece of Washington | 


, through the Lewises. By her marriage with 
Achille Murat she became the niece-in-law of 
Napoleon the First. 

Iv the marching orders sent to Utah, signed 


three sons. Having thus done what he liked | ¥e attempt to explain it, further than it has a eighth day be observed as a day of rest.”’ 


with his own, and excluded all his api. ae 
geny frown all benefit, he ends with a whine to 
Legislature worthy of Shylock appealing | 
against meroy—he had earned his money with | 
honesty aud industry, and he hoped the Legis- 
lature would not alter his will. Of course, the 
first thing that followed was a Chancery suit of 
the fattest balk. The common sense view of 
the case would have been to set aside the will, 
aa the product of a diseased mind—a mind ren- 
dered morbid as to its disposing powers by 
dwelling ypon an irrational object. But Lords 
Loughborongh and Alvaniey and Eldon, and 
of kindred s es, seem to have 
led by their love of art to admire the skill 
with which the technicalities of our blessed 
real property law had been adapted to the ob- 
ject of this old trader. Perhaps, also, they 
gaw something sane and inatteroft 
facts in this good old sordid vice of acoumula- 
tion, or were exgited to admiration by seeing 
the meanest vice of man expanded into some- 
thing like sublimity in {ts gigantesque propor- 
The litigation went up to the House of 
Tax's, and the will waa confirmed, This affair 
natarally pave a noise. The Legislature 
took it up, and, slthoneh thoy would not ser | 
L “o*, 7 / | 
poids the will Sy an ex post facts law, they 
wranded Peter Thelluason 8 tethory with the 
ana of “vanity, illiberslity, and folly ;”’ 
enacted by statute, 39th and 40th of George 
TIL, cap. 98, that the power of devising property 
for the purpose of accumulation, shall be re- 
strained in general to twenty-one years after 
the desth of testator. Persons of an arith- 
metical and statistical turn of mind also occn- 
pied themselves with the matter, aud, with the 
aid of life insurance tables and Cocker, they 
caleulated that this fund, accumulating at com- 
poand interest, could not amount to less than 
nineteen millions at the moment of distribu- 
tion, and would very probably reach the tre- 
mendous figures of thirty-two millions. But 
“nothing is so false as facts, except figures.” 
The calculators had forgotten to take account 
of that unknown quantity which must, in 
ory matters, be represented, not by the let- 
**x,"’ but by the word “‘litigation,’’ Co- 
temporaneously with the Chancery suit to set 
aside the will, there was a cross-suit to have 
the trusts of the will performed under the di- 
rection of the Court of gre That suit is 
mow sixty years old, and, although children 
and grandchildren are dead, the suit is as hale 
and lively as it was in their earliest youth. 
That suit was the true heir to Peter us- 
son, and it is still spending his money like a 
frolicksome young cornet. Necessarily there 
were other suits. There were suits about post 
testament acquisitions of real property, there 
were suits about advewsons, there were suits 
about other matters, se. numerous that even 
equity lawyers, no: stingy of their words, are 
n to describe them as * various.’’ The care- 
ful and improving management of the Court of 
Chancery has also exercised its influence upon 
this estate. The Yorkshire estates have par- 
ticipated in that excellent system, which 
been so uniform in its action, that when we see 
a house all windowless and unpainted, totter- 
ing and decaying, we can predicate, with a tone 
of undoubting conviction, ‘‘ That property is in 
Chancery.” 
The last survivor of the nine lives diced in 
February, 1856, and four new bills were imme- 


diately tiled. The is now to be di- 
vided, not into thirds, hat | 





nto moieties. There 
is, however, a question raised as to who is en- 

. Who were the eldest male lineal de- | 
seendants of old Peter Thellusson in February, | 
1856? There are two who are eldest in point 
of lineage, and two who are eldest in point of 
personal This point is still sub judice. It 
would not be very difficult to guess how it will 
be decided ; but that is no matter of ours, nor 
would it have been a matter of the least inte- 
rest to old Peter Thellusson, His object was 
to make the very large; he evidently 
cared not one lock of woo! as to which of his 
descendants might be the possessors. The 
public interest in this long line of litigation is 
confined to its ral aspect. Peter Thellus- 
son's clever scheme has turned out a foolish 
failure. No single Thellusson will stalk over 
the land, overshadowing our dukes and crush- 
ing our barons by the wagnitude of his teri- 
torial essiona. No thirty-two millions of 
money are expanded into broad acres where 





men may travel and say—* Behold the con- | 


uests of the great Peter Thellusson.’’ Whether 
i Rendlesham and Charles Sabine Augus- 
tus Thellusson divide the estate as the eldest 


im lineage, or whether Thomas and Arthur take | 


it a ebiest nm years, we should equally desire to 
be able to cali up old Peter Thellusson to see 
the divixion of his anticipated eecumulations. 
The Court of Chancery has so Cipped and pol- 
larded his « that it is not much larper than 
when he lef} it. It would be fit puushment 


| 


| ro 


| rotary motion, and picks the types out of a. 


case, and deposits them in a proper position for 
justification. It is, certainly, a great invention, 


Arrep Tenxrsox, poet laureate, gets his 
, butt of sherry regularly, by virtue of his office, 
' and drinks it with his friends, not taking out 





the steckholders of the "y of Wheeler & 
Wilson's sewing machines, he in Bridgeport 
week, a dividend of fify per 

was declared. On the first of Januar 
dividend of twenty per cent. was declare:|, 
year ago a dividend of forty per cent. 
apital stock is one hundred and sirty thou- 
ollars. The stock is now at a premium 
nt. The company are how manu- 
Bridgeport, fifty machines per day, 
250 men in constant loy ment. 
of one partic combi- 
machine ten dollars for each 
manufacture. The same pecu- 
in the Grover & Baker 
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Casze.—The case of ©. 
Caroline, his wife, suit for 
in New Orleans, La., 
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y other matter, except the 
of divorce, which alone ts effected by 


ri 
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| Tax ident, x antag Ba — 
ings; appointed Jo } nt, tor 0 
| San Francisco Herald, who i aee in Washing- 
| ton, as an agent to proceed to Frazer river, 
and make the r representations to the 
_ citizens of the United States, with the view of 
| preventing collisions or outbreaks in that quar- 
ter, our government being satisfied from official 
and other sources, that a liberal policy will be 
| pursned toward them by the British authori- 


Tue Milledgeville papers publish a proclama- 
tion, issued by the Governor of Georgia, in- 
structing the State Treasurer not to receive the 
| bills of nearly al! the specie-paying banks of 

that State, in consequence of a technical in- 
formality in the semi annual returns of the 
| banks. 

Ws learn that Lord Richard Grosvenor, Lord 
| Henry Cavendish and the Hon. Mr. Ashley left St. 
| Anthony, Minnesota, on Tuesday, the 20th ult., 
_ on a buffalo hunt in the wilds of Dacotah. They 

went with the same great party which Moham- 

| med Pasha, the Turkish admiral, was to have 

| accompanied. They will be absent in the wil- 
| derness some six weeks. 

| Tugcrops in New England, it is said, never 

| promised better at this season. Indian corn is 

Potatoes are thrifty. If the 


i 


| in fine condition. 
| rot keeps off, the yield of this esculent will be 
| very large. The crop of grass is abundant, and 
| is likely to be secured in good condition. 
Orzscon.—It is now settled beyond a doubt 
| that the Salem faction of the Democracy was 
| Vieterious at the late election over the Eugene 
| City Democrats and the Republicans. The fol- 
| lowing are the officers elected on the general 
| ticket: Governor, John Whiteaker ; Congress- 
jman, L. F. Grover; Secretary of State, L. 
| Heath; State Treasurer, J. D. Boon; State 
Printer, Ashabel Bush. 
Apvices from Carthagena announce the rejec- 

| tion of the Cass-Herron treaty by Congress. A 
| bearer of despatches is on the route to Wash- 
| ington. 
| Ono Democratic 

cratic State Convention, has made the follow- 


| H. Bartley; for Attorney-General—Jesse Dur- 


| lin Ward; for Comptroller—S. W. Gibson ; for 


Member of the Board of Public Works—R. H. 


but will never come into universal use. It can | its value in cash, as certain laureates were | Hendrickson. 


only set the type with the rapidity of our best 
compositors, but then it combines one qualifica- 


, Wont to do. 
Beprorp Springs, July 29.—The President, 


From Cuixa.—Wasnixetox, July 30.—Offi- 
| cial advices confirm the previously received in- 


tion which will not be lost sight of, and that is, accompanied by Miss Lane, Miss Bright, the | rmation, that the Emperor of China has ap- | 


it distributes the type at the same time that the 
setting operation is going on, or, in other words, 
it keeps the cases full all the time. It might 


daughter of the Hon. Jesse D. Bright, Sir Wil- 
| liam Gore Ousely, Lady Ousely and daughter, 
; and P. M. Magraw, of Baltimore, arrived here 


pointed an official of satisfactory rank to con- 
| fer with the Peace Commissioners of the 
United States and European Powers. This | 


be used to advantage by book publishers, or | last night at 11 o'clock, via Cumberland. The | is considered at Hong Kong as an important | 


even on weekly newspapers ; but on a daily | President is in excellent health, and apparently | *te 
rather retard than fa- | not fatigued. The party will remain, it {s sup- | 4 


morning journal! it wou 


cilitate the work. It often happens, in a daily 


paper office, that a piece of copy has to be cut | 


up in what the printers call “takes’’ of four 
and five lines each, and pe a between thirty 
or forty men, every one of whom could proba- 
bly as much in the few minutes 
that were allotted him as the machine. The 
only saving of time or labor in this new inven- 


tion that we can perceive, is in replacing the | 


types after they have performed their duty. A 
good compositor will compose and distribute 
eight thousand ems {, tan hours, Th, ma- 


chine we) ao the same work in 4>out six hours, 


nO tle being lost in replacing the types; but 


it just as much requires the hand of a practical | 


printer to operate it as though it were nothing 
more than a ‘stick and rale.!’ A daily paper 
Office would require nearly as many machines 
as it ¥6¥ does compositors, and the cost alone, 
which *%s about fifteen hundred dollars each, 
would bar their entrance into such an esta- 


bliskinent, if nothing else. There is one other | 
rinters them- | 
selves will hail with joy—it distributes pi after | 
being set up with the same facility it does ordi- | 


advantage it has, which even 


nary reading matter.—New York Herald. 

A Cass or Prine to Dzata,—A few months 
ago, a gentleman residing in the interior of the 
State returned from California, bringing with 
him a little prattling Indian girl, a sweet in- 
teresting creature as ever prov 
of pleasure’ in a household. It was rumored 
that the mother of the child was an Indian 
woman and the father a whiteman. How that 
may be, we know not; such at least was the 


supposition. The gentleman, for some rea- | 


son, did not care to have the child remain 
in his family, and brought her to this city and 
placed her in the Orphan Asylum, and promis- 
ed to call often to see her. For a few days the 
life surrounding her seemed to furnish sufficient 
entertainment, but it was soon apparent that 
something was lacking to satisfy her mind en- 
tirely—a void which could only be filled by the 
presence of some one whom she had learned to 
call ‘‘papa.’’ She became listless and melan- 
choly, and the sports of the children failed to 
please or interest. Visitors to the asylum pet- 
ted the little Pocahontas, as she was called, 
but their attentions scarcely ever rallied her 
spirits. Constantly upon ber tongue was the 

She grew weary and tired, 


name of ‘ Pam 
and gradually faded, like a flower of her own | 


mountains in antumn. There was no apparent 


disease, but a ~~ wasting away of the | 


natural energies. e gentleman who left her 
at the asylum had never called to see his little 
a and although she was nourished and 
cared for with all the tenderness possible, she 
slowly drooped until a few days since, when 
she died—with the last fleeting breath still 
murmuring the name of *‘ papa,’’ as she had 


zette. 


ROMANCE AND Reaurry.—The Mankato Inde- 


pendent of the 17th ult. says: 

“One of the Sioux chiefs recently returned 
from Washingt 
addition to his household, in the shape of a 
white wife—a good looking, fashionably dressed 

ung woman, about twenty years of age. 

one of our citizens, who went up to the 
on the same boat, we learn that she 
ted considerable disappoiniment at the 
aspect of affairs on her arrival. The romance 
of the thing was pretty effectually ‘squashed’ 
by the appearance of the inmates and sur- 
ings of her new home. She declined all 
| offers of assistance from the officers of the boat, 
‘who were anxious to return her to civilized 
| society, protesting her ability and intention to 
| attend to her own basimess, an! advising them 
| to do likewise. They left her in an eight by 
ten feet mud hovel, in company with 2 couple 
of Dacotah matrons, who also, we believe, had 
, claims upon the affection of the chief in ques- 
| tion,”’ 





Lapr Brtwer Lyrroy, who at last accounts 
-had been placed in a lunatic asylum by her 
husband, has been released. An elment 
has teen entered upon by which, as it is sup- 
posed, Lady Bulwer’s annuity from her hus- 
band has been imereased, she agreeing to let 
him slone for the future. 


a “well spring | 


on, brought back with him an | 


posed, two or three weeks. 

Rev. J. 8. Katiocu.—The Tremont Temple 
Baptist Church, of Boston, by a vote of 76 
yeas to 7 nays, have extended a call to their 
'former pastor, Rev. J. 8. Kalloch, who ap- 
peared before them and announced his accept- 
; ance. He will commence his pastoral duties on 
, the first Sabbath in September. 
| Tne Hon. William A. Howard recently gave 
' the following toast at Detroit :— 
| "Ths fair daughters of Detroit—May their 
| virtues expand like their skirts, and their 
vices grow sinall and beautifully like their bon- 
nets.”’ 

The toast brought down the house, and es- 
specially the ladies. 

Wrrenerart i MuwGan.—The Manitowoc 
(Mich.) Herald states that the house of a far- 
mer in that county was burned to the ground, 
last Saturday week, by a company of persons, 
under the belief that the occupants be- 
witched all the cattle in the neighborhood ! 

Tue Harvest Moox.—This year the harvest 
moon occurs in August, rising for six succes- 
‘sive nights at nearly the same hour. The 
July moon has also been of unusual interest, 

| and scarcely inferior to the harvest moon, in 
| those particulars which give to the latter its 
| distinctions, being retarded only 33} minutes 
‘in the average of six risings after the full 
! moon. 
Tne long talked of debate between Parson 
| Brownlow, editor of the Knoxville Whig, and 
Rev. Abram Bryne, a Congregational minister, 
and editor of an anti-slavery paper published 
|}in McGrawville, Cortland county, New York, 
is announced to come of on Tuesday, the 7th of 
| September next, in Philadelphia. 


| Wheat Growrnxe o Warter.—The New Har- 
| mony (Indiana) Advocate states that Mr. John 

Wilsey, of that place, has twenty acres of bot- 
{tom land in wheat, which was beginning to 
| flower when the river commenced covering the 
, land upon which it was growing. For five 
| weeks the water has remained upon it to the 
depth of from six to twelve inches, during 
| which time the wheat has matured, and, in the 
| opinion of good farmers who have examined 
| it, the grain is equal to any raised on the hills, 
but owing to the recent rise in the river it will 
be impossible to harvest in the bottoms this 
summer. 


| 


| 
| 
! 


$400,000. It will be built of granite, 153 feet 
high, 80 feet at the base, with sitting figures 
| from 38 to 70 feet high. It is to be completed 
| in twelve years from August, 1856. 
| thousand dollars have been subscribed, princi- 
pally in Massachusetts. The society for build- 
ing the monument have purchased all the 
estates immediately around the veritable rock, 


ten acres of land, commanding a fine view of 
the harbor and the locality of the rock. 


A Suower or Firrs.—A recent number of the 
St. Louis Democrat says :—On the down trip of 
the steamer Editor in the Illinois, the other 
night, at 9 o’clock, a shower of the Mormon or 


| Shad fly poured upon her decks to the depth of | 

six inches, and it was a very difficult matter to | 
They were so numer- , 
ous as to put out the watchman’s light and en- 
The | 


shovel them overboard. 


velope everything in midnight darkness. 
trees along the shore look as if borne down by 
these short-lived insects. The visitation is said 
to prognosticate a sickly season. 


Decoy or aN Exancrparion Case rx Groraia. 


—The Macon Telegraph of Tuesday says :— 
“On yesterday morning Judge Lumpkin de- 
livered an opinion involving an emancipation 
clause in a will, in a case of this kind: A., 
the testator, had made a wil! in which he be- 
queathed certain negroes for life to B. After 
the death of B. the negroes were to be free, and 
carried to a free State or to Liberia. The court 
decided that this clause in the will was void 
under our emancipation acts; that the negroes 
were free co instanti the termination of the life 
estate in Georgia, and, as a matter of course, 
contrary to the spirit and policy of our laws in 
relation to emancipating slaves.”’ 

Tae steamer line between Aspinwall and Ha- 
vana has been discontinued. 
steamer: for New York are to stop at Key West. 





| 


A xoxcmEnt is to be erected to the Pilgrim | 
| Fathers at Plymouth; cost from $300,000 to | 


Thirty-six | 


frequently dono in her dreams.— Cincianati Go- | and also a site for the monument, embracing | 


Hereafter all the | 


towards an amicable arrangement of the , 
sulties between the contending Powers. 
Dseata From A Fir-Birr.—The Paris Siecle 
| says that—‘A woman residing in the Rue | 
| Rochechouart, was bitten, a few weeks since in 
| the back of the neck by one of those large flies 
| Which feed on decayed meat at this season of 
| the year, and died a few days afterwards, suf- 
| fering severely, and in spite of the best medi- 
| cal attendance. It is supposed that the fly must | 
| have eaten carrion immediately before wound- 
| ing the woman, and that the virus which it in- 
troduced into the wound quickly spread through | 


| the system.” 


74? A Harp Net ror Prenrick.—From the sub- | 
| joined jeu d’esprit it may be inferred that the | 


of the Louisville Journal : 

Prentice has tried how aptly and well he 

Could rattle his jokes on poor Monsieur Belly ! 
But an older French gentleman seems the more fit 
And natural butt of Prentice’s wit, 


eurb on— 


Bourbon?” 


ja Garpexinc Operations—ADDRESSED TO 
Lapigs.—Make up your beds early in the morn- 
ing; sow buttons on your husband's shirts ; do 
not rake up any grievances ; protect the young 


of good temper in your face, and carefully root 
out all angry feelings, and you may expect a 
good crop of happiness. 

g@ Keep doing, always doing. Wishing, 
dreaming, intending, 
ing, and repining, are all idle and profitless em- 
ployments. 

jes Much has been said about feats of 


buryport, a few days ago, a man of but ordi- 
nary stature knocked down an elephant. The 


— Prentice. 
#4 ‘‘Many works,’’ says Chamfort, ‘ suc- 


ceed, because the mediocrity of the author’s 


True as 





of ideas on the part of the public.”’ 
gospel ! ; 

g@ Tave Hosprraury.—It is an excellent 
_ circumstance that hospitality grows best where 
it is most needed. In the thick of men it 
dwindles and disappears, like fruits in the thick 
of a wood; but where man is planted sparsely, 
it blossoms and matures, like apples on a stan- 
dard or espalier. It flourishes where the inn 
| and the lodging-house cannot exist, and dies 

out where they thrive and multiply.—J/ugh 
| Miller. 


Tnovents of the dead are always sad, and yet 
Those we have loved we never can forget ; 

Kind eyes look sweetly thro’ the shadowy gloom, 
And mournful voices whisper from the tomb, 
While, with low tone and mildly pensive eye, 

| We speak their names whose doom has been to die 


r4s- The pleasure of love is loving. Weare 
happier in the passion we feel, than in that 
which we excite. 
Greece, so famed in history's pages, 
Founder of a thousand schools, 
Ne’er produced but seven sages— 
Judge the number of its foo/s. 


ra It is the order of nature that children 
should complete the education, moral and 
mental, of parents, by making them think 
what is needed for the best culture of human 


beings, 


and conquer all faults and impulses 
that interfere with their giving this to those 


dear objects who represent the world to them. 


Nomimations.—The Demo- , 


ing nominations :—For Supreme Judge—Thos. | 


jamid which they live, 


‘on business, the other day, ventured a little of 


Boston Post is not very friendly to the editor | 
| tion were Ais wives. 
‘hint and subsided, missing thereafter the | 


‘*For’’—says Old Hunx, whose tongue there's no | 
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A Prorrarce Bosrrwe.—<At the meeting of! Frou Uran—-Twe Anwr—Potreamy, &o—A | entre te ma ay hd Moses Ta: 


recent letter says, the t moved on Tues- 
day to Brigham’s Canon, twelve miles south of 
the city, and on Wednesday six miles further 
to West Creek Canon, fer the purpose of ob- 
taining the necessary feed for their great herds, 
the grass in the Valley being quite insufficient. 
The army will probably remain in its present 
neighborhood ; its permanent locations are 
decided upon and designated. Gen. Johnston 
manifests a considerable desire that his com- 
mand should incommode the people as little as 
possible. And although every foot of land in 
the territory still belongs to the United States, 
he is not disposed to deprive the citizens of their 
pasture ranges for cattle. They do not give 
him credit for such iipent, bat some of 
their leaders indicate de t and most 
captions spirit towards Nita, Speaking of him as 
a ““d—d hound,” &c., because he did not co 
at once with the entire army to some point dis- 
tant from the city. 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Times visited 
Provo, 48 miles south, where the great body of 
the Mormons are at present congregated. There 
he found some living in houses, some in tents, 
in wagons and lodges. Brigham Young's house 
here, is a square block, with a close fence 
around it, and no windows to the street. 

The Gentile stranger witnessed a novel scene 
as he walked down the inner front of the rance 
of family *‘shambles,"’ amid the din of crying 
children, ‘‘too numerous to mention,”’ as he 
passed the long row of booths standing side by 
side, each with a wife at its door. I should be 
guilty of an unpardonable sin of omission did 
I fail to say something in regard to the appear- 
ance of Brigham’s spirituals. I had very little 
opportunity, however, for observation, as | 
found. myseif within the precincts of the pro- 
phet’s home sanctuary by accident, and was not 
warranted, therefore, in pausing for inspection. 
Such a glance as I obtained, however, showed 
me that Brigham is a man of some taste, and 
that his spirituals are generally fine looking 
women—some of them, indeed, quite pretty, 
and ali of them, so far as I could judge, intelli- 
gent. ! suppose I saw in the shanty ‘“‘ quarter’’ 
some thirty women—but whether they were all 
of them wives of the prophet, or whether these 
constituted his entire houseliold, of course I 
am not informed. The general impression here 
seems to be that he has nearly or quite fifty 
wives. He only claims to have forty children 

| living, having had forty-seven altogether. This, | 
doubtless, is the highest fieure he can claim, as 
the ‘‘Saints’’ consider a large number of chil- 
dren a subject of pride and boast. These wives 
are all their own servants, and the nurses of 
their own children. To see them sitting under 
the overhanging eaves of the shanties just at 
dusk, with their numerous children hanging 
around them, all crying, chattering or teasing 
at once, was certainly suggestive of a foundling 
hospital. 

| Tue Sprrmrvat Wire System.—I was curious 

‘to know whether these women were happy in 
the strange life they led, and a glance at their 
faces impressed me with the conviction that 
theirs was the happiness of stolid listlessness, 
an existence in which all the hig} er and holier | 
sentiments of refinement and affection had 
heen sacrificed upon the altar of fanaticism. 
They seemed to me to be virtuous—willing, 
perhaps, and resigned—but nevertheless un- 
happy victims of self-inflicted tortures, by which 
they hoped to merit saintly reward. To a few 
of them, perhaps, these remarks would not ap- 
ply. Some of the younger females appeared 
thoughtless or reckless, but the elder, who 
were educated in cireles where woman was 
queen, rather than vassal or slave, wore their | 
chains evidently with inward murmurings. 

Among the latter, I fancied I could distin 
guish her whose name had been secretly com- 
municated to me by a mutual friend, as the | 
one whose eyes had long since been opened to | 
the degradation of her condition, and who was | 
looking forward with earnest anticipations to | 
the hour when she can safely claim protection, 
and abandon the association with polygamy. I | 
did not attempt to converse with any of the | 
“sisters” in Provo in regard to the institutions | 

for, we Gentiles are | 
watched with jealous eyes, and could not have 
introduced the subject without making trouble 


, for the partnership wives as well as for our- 


selves. A couple of young Californians there 
the commonest gallantry te the younger wives 
of an aged Bishop, who sported eight, and were | 
suddenly brought up short by the fatherly 
husband with sundry significant and for- 
cible intimations that the ladies in ques- 
Our gallants, took the 


refreshing bouquets which gentle hands | 
had placed in their rooms day by day. 
I am quite satisfied that all we have heard of | 

| female misery and degradation, as the result of | 
polygamy, is true. I donot mean to say that , 
/every wife who shares her lord’s affections | 
| with half-a-dozen others, lives a life of consci- ' 


| the system is to make woman an inferior be- | 
| ing, deprive her of the courtesies accorded to | 
, the gentle sex under more fortunate circum- 

| stances, and to make her a soulless vassal, in- | 
| stead of the refining element and pleasing or- | 
; nament in the social circle, diffusing a cheer- 

| ful radiance and genial warmth. How can it ; 


and tender branches of your family ; plant a smile | },. otherwise when her natural affections are | efficacious in many 


‘continually stifled, crushed or outraged, and | 
| she finds herself one of several servants, rather 


| than the companion and helpmate of man? | | 


sonversed with quite umber of the | 
have conversed with quite a num of the | several gills of whiskey at short intervals, The 


| brethren here and at Prove upon this subject. 


murmuring, talking, sing- | They talk about it with the utmost coolness, Poor animal 


| challenge us to 
, the propriety o 
vantages with enthusiasm, claiming it to be 


resent Scripture proofs against 
prota and argue its ad- 
Aa 


religious duty to raise up children to the Lord, | 
strength, but it is an actual fact that, in New- | and enforcing this duty in their public diseus- | ever. 


| sions and sermons, in language which would 
| disgrace a brothel. 
| are all insincere in this. 


| be men of strong sense in regard to other mat- 


| ters; but the masses of the people whom I have | 
| the authors of the massacre 
‘to bestow 150,000 francs upon the families of 
ideas exactly corresponds with the mediocrity | belief that they are performing a religious duty , the British and French Consuls. 


' met rather seem to me to have been willingly 
| blinded—to have schooled themselves into the 


| in carrying out the disgusting system of poly- 
| gamy. 


| Tue Harp Ties iy Wasminctoy.—The present 
cabinet has been more remarkable than any of 
| its predecessors, for a liberal and hospitable 
style of living. It is true that most of them 
are wealthy men, but it does not always follow 
| that official men live in a manner commensu- 
| rate with their wealth. For the year ending 
| with this spring, not one of the members of the 
|. cabinet expended less than fifteen thousand 
j dollars, and two or three of them expended 
each twenty-five thousand. It is true that 
| their entertainments, equipage, &c., were un- 
} usually frequent and of an expensive kind. 
| Their example was followed by some wealthy 
citizens, foreign ministers, and Senators—par- 
‘ ticularly Douglas and Gwin—and thus fashion- 
able and public life, during the season prior to 
Lent, was, in this city, a perpetual carnival. 


Catrie on Rattaoapse.—The American Court 
of Appeals, in the case of the Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad Company against Wm. Damborn, 

| has decided that railroad companies in that 
State are not responsible for injuries done to the 
cattle and stock by their cars, in any case in 
which such cattle, &c., are on the railway 
tracks through any negligence or fault on the 
part of the owners of them; that the owner of 
, cattle is bound to keep them in an enclosure or 
in custody at his peril, for every entry by them 
on another's possession isa trespass, and this 
| law applies as well to the intrusion of cattle 
and horses upon the land over which a railroad 
company is entitled to its franchise as to the 
property of a private owner. Similar decisions 
have been made in nearly all the States of the 
Union where the question has arisen in these 


courk. 


_ lard at 22a24} for kegs and cases. 


, dies had declin 


I do not believe that they) += ‘ H 
That many of them | arrived at New York on the 30th ultimo. She 
performer of the great feat was an auctioneer. | are, | must believe, so long as I know them to left Southampton on Sunda 


_ brings the London papers of 


a 
California dates to the Sth, and $1,200,00 
| The river gold excitement cont 
a ay 
e cisco rs as re sa 
first day's yield ct y= hundred dollars 
Victoria was crowded with Americans, 
had run up the prices of building lots 
$20,000, 
The Hudson's Bay Company are buying 
dust at $15 per ounce. - 
The Indians had commenced molesting # 
emigrants on their road tothe mines. A 
of ten, encamped near Schorne, were attac 
and six killed, 
Twenty-two canoes, filled with Indian war 


ee 
A 


vee 


riora, were passed going into Victoria, and two | 


hundred more were on their way and daily ex- 
vected, It is feared that the mining region will 
« overrun by these warriors, and an indiseri- 
minate massacre follow. 


Fourteen steam and sailing vessels had left : 
San Francisco during the fortnight for Frazer © 


river. 
The California Supreme Court has decided 
the Sunday law to be unconstitutional, and all 


prosecutions on that law have been abandoned 


The Pimo Indians have got up another quar- 
rel with the Apaches, and have mustered up- 
wards of a thousand warriors to give them 
battle. The Pimos have always been a peace- 
able and industrious people, and have ever 
been staunch friends of the Americans. It is 
the determination of the Pimos to *‘ wipe out” 
the Apaches, or as they express it, to eat them 
up entirely, which is a consummation devoutly 
to be wished. 

Wages of workmen in every trade as well as 
those of the strictly laboring classes, have risen 
twenty-five per cent. since the outbreak of the 
Frazer river fever. Very many of our foreign 
population are leaving for the North. 

Ned McGowan was arrested on the 25th, at 
the Sacramento wharf, just after the arrival of, 
the boat, on a charge of libel, preferred by 
officer Chappel, of the police. He was convey- 
ed to the City Hall, and whilst standing in the? 
corridor, prior to giving bail, was shot at. 


Officer Bovee has since been held to answer’ ; 


for the act. Meanwhile McGowan has gone to 
Frazer river, having been conveyed from the) 
revenue cutter Marcy to Marin county, and 
thence to the steamer, as she was passing out 
the ‘*Golden Gate.’ 

Business at San Francisco continued unusual- & 
ly active, and large transactions were making 
in provisions and other goods used by miners, 
All articles of these descriptions were pur- 
chased in advance of arrival and chiefly on pri- 
vate terms. Some prices which tran#pired are - 
as follows:—Mess pork in large lots $34a35; 
clear do, $35a37,50, prime $3250; extra clear 
bacon $23, and large lots to arrive at 22 cents 
per pound. Hams advanced. Large sales of 
Sugars were 
active, but without improvement in price. Tea 
and coffee unchanged. Rice unchanged. Can- 
and were tending down- 
ward, the nominal] price is 17. Liquors and 
wines stagnant. Oils inactive. Spirits of Tur- 
pentine 70a65 cents. Coal had advanced rapid- 
ly, and was in great demand; sales at $23 per 
ton, and was still advancing. 

Dry goods were dull, with the exception of 
coarse clothing and blankets ; hea@¥y boots and 
shoes were in request and improving. Bread- 
stuffs were doing well, notwithstanding the oer- 
tainty of an abundant harvest; large sales of 
Eastern flour had been made at an advance of 
$1 per barrel. Haxall brand $13,50. The money 
market was active. ' 


Gey. Watker Acarx.—Gen, Walker has writ 


ten a letter to the Mobile Register, reiterating 


his assertion, notwithstanding the denial of the 
Union, that the Administration had endeavored 
to persuade him to forego his designa upon Ni- 
caragua, and to direct his warlike mY 
against Mexico. He avers, that General Hen- 
ningsen had several inter on the subject 
with the Secretary of War, in which he alleges 
the latter said : 

“That if we would turn our attention to 
Mexico and enter into the service of Comonf 
we should have the support of the United 8 
Government ; that while in the Mexican service 
we might, by some act, such as tearing dcwn 
the flag of Spain, bring about a war between 


_ Mexico and Spain, and Cuba might then, be 


seized by the former Power. The Secretary 
according to the report I received, informed ' 
Gen. Henningsen that means would not be 
lacking for such an enterprise, and when press- 
ed by the General to state how the means could 
be raised, he replied: ‘I have gone the le 
of my tether; before I can say more it will be 
necessary for me to see a person above me.’ In , 
the next interview the Secretary informed the 
General that he was not authorized to go fur- 
ther, but that he might rely implicitly on the 
means being provided if the enterprise were 
undertaken,’’ 

Walker says he was ‘“shocked’’ at such a 


‘‘Hasn’t Prentice, for years, been a butt of Old | ous misery—but that the general tendency of | proposal. 


Ratr.esNAKE Exreriments.—-Two scientific 
gentlemen of Thomasville, Geo., have been ex- 
perimenting with the rattlesnake. Several ex- 

‘iments were tried with dogs, which, after 

ving been bitten, were subjected to various 
remedies, which were reputed to have been 
instances, but which, in 
these cases, failed entirely, the bite proving 
fatal in a few hours. hiskey was finally 
tried, and the dog, after being bitten on the 
fleshy part of the thigh, was forced to swallow 


was madé extremely sick for seve- 
- hw whiskey or the 


wlentific gentlemen 
y recover- 


aw well as 


ral days, (whether on 
bite of the rattl 

were unable to dete 

ed, and at last accounts 


Evrorsan News.—The steamship Hammonia 


the 18th, and 
turday evening. 
The Turkish Giovernment, besides punishing 
at Jeddah, offers 


Hostilities have commenced between the 
Mussulmans and the Royas in Bosnia. 
It is reported in Warsaw that there will soon 
, be a general uprising in Turkey. 
The Russian troops have been defeated by 
' the Circassians, with the loss of 1,800 men and 
' eight guns. 
Ricut or Szarncu Acaw.—The French have 
a right of search question up. The Patrie 
says :— 


iy 


, 
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‘Several French ships on the coast of Africa | 


having been searched by Portuguese cruisers, 
who suspected them of being slavers, the Mar- 
quis de Lisle, French Minister at Lisbon, in- 
' formed the Portusuese Secretary that if Portu- 
' guese ships searched any French vessels, un-» 
der any pretence whatever, or molested them 
in their ‘operations’ of the river Congo, 
the Frepeh crui sink them.”’ 
The Liverpool says this “insolent 
imenace’’ has te Lisbon Cabinet into 
compliance. 5 thy 


From Urau.—Advices Salt Lake City to 
July 34, had been reeeiy The Mormons 
all returned to their homes in different — 

'the Territory. Gen. Johnston passed throu 

the city with his horses and encamped 30 mi 
distant on the other side. 
in the city. 

The Government officers had been duly in- 
stalled in their various offices and are preparing 
for the proper discharge of their duties, 

Brigham Young professes to be anxious to be 
tried on the charge of treason, but insists that 
the jury shall consist of Mormons only. 


Boarp or Hsauru.—The number of deaths 


of & 
—-— 
28 

No troops remained ° 


during the past week in this city was 3442— oe! 


Adults 117, and children 225, 















took place in the Metho- | 
in Nash- | 
the ‘ Disci- | 
out the rule | 
subject | 










Mississippi, 
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widely at variance 
was the laxity of administra- | 
would be received into the 
loaded down with a weight of 
under which they could scarcely walk.’ 
speaker was very severe upon his brother 
ministers for wearing He said | 
the would just as well if set in 
steel or iron. “He denounced gold studs, gold 
watch-~hains, gold-headed canes and diamond 
breastpina, with much fervor. 

aoe Sate ee Se 

to the standard 

Precip instead of. é e Dis- 

ime to the of the . He thought 
very ridic to admit that superfiuity of | 
dress was wrong, and then ¢ the rule 
because people would not y with it. 

“ Another contended that the rule against | 
_ ‘superfluous ornaments’ did not apply to such | 
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things as spectacles and walking canes. He 
inden: that, even if these thi were 
‘ , there was nota word in 


Scripture 
jf against the use of them by men—that the pre- 
ee cept applied exclusively to ‘the women.’ 
*Rev. Dr, Lee, of Va., was in favor of ex- 
pr ws admitted ny he had to use his 
spectacles to see what was in the Diaci- 
pline. He did not understand, and never had 
understood it. What ornament was super- 
fluous’ Who could say at what precise point 
ceased to be allowable and became 


sa erfiluous’ Hewidiculed the idea that we 
eght carry as -dollar gold 

, hr pockets as but if we should , 
uck a little bit the bosom, some- | 

body would be ‘d. He al-| 


ways found enough te do in preaching about | 
- more im t matters, without descending to 
» these t . 
' “Another member from Virginia, protested 
Dr. Lee’s speech going forth as an ex- | 
tof the sentiments of the Methodists of 
State. 

“The Rev. Mr. Deems deprecated the ten- | 
dency to superfiuity in dress, but was in favor 
of abolishing the rule. He represented it as 
‘lifting a straw to the wMirlwind.’ ‘It might | 
do for the regulation of a society, but for the | 
church to assume to be the mantua-maker, mil- 
liner and tailor of her members, was a contemp 
tible desecration of her sacred office.’ He was 
in favor of getting the true sap to circulate the 
tree, so that it should put forth healthy leaves, | 
but did not believe in pulling off this leaf and 


“After considerable discussion, the subject | 
was indefinitely postponed.’’ 


Taz “Ov Lee Casin’’ Burxep To mE 
Grouxp—Nanzow Eecarz ov Cou. Taylor axp- 
Pamiy.—The “Old Log Cabin,”’ so famous in| 

history, has gone at last. It was the 
a ence of General ison at North Bend, 
_ Sbout fifteen miles below the city, when he 
wes oy ope nt and was made. 
as a tho songs in the campaign 
of 1840. "Wonmaer morning, between 1 and 2 
@’clock, as the train arrived at North Bend, the 
old log cabin was enveloped in flames, and its 
destruction was complete. It was occupied 
by Colonel Wm. H. H, Baglor, who married | 
a daughter of (ieneral Har ,) and family, 
i we learn that such Was the rapid pro-| 
# of the fire, and so Wate its discovery 
the members of the household barely | 
paped in their night elothes! Of course | 
hing was saved in the way of furniture | 
or documents, and the probability is, that 
many valuable papers left by President Har- | 
her with articles cherished as | 
relica of Old Hero, and of the early history | 
of the West, have been destroyed with the | 
building. The oy pt of Mrs. Harrison 
in existence (painted by Beard), with two or 
three of the General, taken at different periods | 
of life, are also probably destroyed. Mrs. Har- , 
vison, the widow of President Harrison, fortt- | 
nately was not in the dwelling; the venerable | 
lady at present being at the residence of the | 
Hon. Scott Harrison, a son of Gen. H., a few 
miles be - the old homestead.—Cincinnati | 

The Cabin was of the genuine and un- 
adulterated kind, built of huge logs, with zi- 
—— stone chimneys, and finished in the 
ie nines > od, cabin, however, was | 

since clapboarded, and the wings which 
were added being built in oehion Melk the 
whole —- a symmetrical appearance. 

As . Harrison's family grew numerons, 
additions were made to the cabin, till the struc- 
ture grew to a length of fifty feet or more, and 
a portional width. When asked why he 

not build a new house upon the hill that | 
back of the present building, (ien. Harri- 
nae that he foun’ the cabin there, and 
had added to it, as occasion required, until he 
had added #0 much that it hardly seemed worth 
while to desert it altogether. 
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An Ausricay Cumas Puarer wy Exciasy.—Mr. 
# Paul Morphy, the New Orleans chess player, 
whose arrival in England has already been 
noted, is creating considerable interest among 
» the chess magnates of London, by his superior 
play, and the pluck he exhibits in offering to_ 
match for any amount with the best players of 
Europe. His challenge to all Europe, which we 






Staunton, the well-known Knglish chess author, 
and the meeting will take place some time in | 
September next. As yet, Staunton and Morphy 
have not met; and there is, so far, no means 
of testing the relative skill of the two cham- 
3. The match is for £500 (82,500) aside. 
'wenty-one games are to be played, draws not 
counted, and the winner of a majority of them 
take the stakes. It is also understood that 
Negotiations are on the tapis for chess contests 
between Morphy and Harwitz, while it is not 
unlikely that the American champion will break 
ja lance with Professor Anderssen, the great 
Prussian player. 

From private letters received in this city, we 
learn that Mr. Morphy has so far proved victori- 
ous over all the players he has met in England. 
His most fonnidable antagonist so far has been 
‘Mr. Barnes, a celebrated amateur, who succeed- 
1 in beating Morphy four games, but was in 
a worsted eight games by the American, All 

orphy’s other competitors have been badly 
beaten. The interest of the chess world now 
centres in the Congress which will meet in Bir 
mingham on the 24th, 25th, 2th and 27th of 
August next. It will be attended by all the 
great chess players of Europe, as well as by Mr. 
florphy. A number of American amateurs will 
il shortly from New York, to participate in 
he Birmingham gathering. Mr. T. Frere, Se- 
@retary of the Brooklyn Chess Club, among 
others, sails in North Star, which lesves New 
York on the Sist inst. 



























































































) Dowxatr’s comet is now approaching the earth, 
Mut as yet is at the great distance of some two 
Piundred millions of miles. It will be seen to 
he greatest advantage in the Southern hemis- 
here; moreover, it will soon be lost to us for 
while in the sun's rays, and will afterwards 
eappear in the morning. 

Hanvest wo Rvawa.—Foreign papers concur 
stating that the harvest in Russia promises 
o be magnificent. 
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;mon nail is used. 
| disabled for the time, as the touch-hole can 
only be cleaned by dsilling out the spike, and 
this, when it consists of a file, is generally a 
very diffenlt matter. “Dut an invention has re- 
cently been produced with promises to render a | 
to be | Cannon as useful without a touch-hole as with | 
it. The inventors are Messrs. Gomez & Miles, 
by whom it was tried. at the New York State 
con- | Arsenal a fortnight ago. It is in reality 4 safety | 
and that | fase, one end of which penetrates the cartridge 
that the | and extends through the entire chamber of the | 
mation cannon to the muzzle, where the gunner can 


di 
ith each 
. | hole. 


| lo 

with cotton, 
prevent its 

' submarine 


of gutta percha, The fire passes through it at 
one man to discharge a whole broadside of any 
dinary mining purposes it is equalty usefal, and 


ordinary gunpowder blasting. 


| ington correspondent of the Bosten Journal, | 


| nuity of £600 on him. 


ope of $12,000 to collect $5,000; 


| men at 849,000 to collect 361,000; at Ocracoke 


| ther a failure. 


| Oats and barley will fall off considerably. Corn 


| average. 


have already published, has been accepted by ij 


Canwowx Not Drsaacep sy Ae — 
cing of a bat b ing t na is a stroke | 
of daring rate ae by me i military ope- 
rations. The ope is performed by driving 
a rat-tail file into the touch-hole, and then 

it short off. In some instances a com- 
In either case the gun is 


cm ty we ny as readily as at the touch- 
fuse is a chemical compound, enve- , 
in a flat r case, which is 


becoming damp. en used for ' 
purpeses, it is protected by a jacket | 


the rate of a mile in four seconds, thus enabling 


number of guns at the same moment. For or- 
from its composition will betess likely to flash . 
without explosion, as is very often the case with 
It has also been 
tried at Washington, in the presence of the Se 


eretary of War and the various offieers of the 
| army and navy, where its snecess is said to 
| have been very decided. 


Forewsx Apvertcrers.—Perley, the Wash- | 


writes :— 

** Queen Isabella will probably be requested, 
in a quiet way, to order Sr. Muraagua home 
to his mother’s Andalusian possessions, or to 
transfer him to some other post, and thus re- | 
lieve Mr. Corcoran from his impertinent, chi- , 
valrous and amatory demonstrations. It is but | 
a repetition of the action of unprincipled foreign | 
adventurers, since the days of Lady Washing- 
ton’s Republican Court, when the Count de. 
Tilly ran away with Miss Maria Matilda Bing- | 
ham, of Philadelphia, who afterward became | 
Lady Ashburton. Her Mr. Bingham, (a | 
Senator in Congress and a Quaker City miliion- , 
aire merchant,) was very much incensed at the | 
abduction of Miss Maria Matilda, then only six- 
teen, and one of his friends, a transatlantic 
packet captain, named Barry, gave the Count a 
thrashing. But the gallant Frenehman claim- 
ed his wedded wife, and Mr. Bingham was 
forced to pay him £5,000, (or rather satiafy his 
creditors to that amount) and to settle an an- 
The Count then left 
for La Belle France, the marriage was legally 
declared a myth, and the fair Miss Matilda was | 
afterward wooed and won by Mr. Baring, who, | 
in due course of time, became Lord Ashburton. 
‘There is nothing new under the sun,’ and the 


| Riviere-Blount case, with others of recent oceur- 
| rence, are but a repetition of the speculations 
of the Count de Tilly.”’ 


Lares Cry ror Lirrtzs Woo.t.—The Richmond 
Whig, in speaking of the cost of collecting the 
revenue, says :— 

At Niagara, 19 men are employed at an ex- | 
at Oswego | 
23 men at $18,000 to collect 86,000; at Buffalo 
20 men at $17,000 to collect $10,000; at Platts- | 
burg 26 men at $14,000 to collect $18,000; at 
Burlington 33 men at $16,000 to collect $5,500 ; 
at Wiscasset 8 men at $7,000 to collect $130; 
at Portsmouth 21 men at $11,000 to collect 
$5,500; at Newburyport 13 men at $6,200 to | 
collect 89,000; at Marblehead 9 men at $2,200 
to collect 8250; at New Bedford 14 men at 
$7,500 to collect $4,800; at Perth Amboy 13 , 
men at $4,500 to collect $1,500; at Norfolk 23 


7 men at $2,000 to collect $82; at Toledo 7 men 
at 8440 to collect $567; at Detroit 10 men at 
£36,000 to collect $495; at San Francisco 134 
men at $402,000 to collect $1,580,000; at Beni- 
cia 3 men at $4,400 to collect $2,300; at Stock- 
ton 1 man at $3,100 to collect $143; at Sacra- 
mento 1 man at $3,600 to collect $402; at San 
Diego 4 men at 87,600 to collect $30; at Mon- 
terey 3 men at $7,050 to collect $45; at San 
Pedro 6 men at 84,200 to collect $304. 


Harvest Prospscrs.—ZJndiana.—The wheat 
crop will be fully an average one. Oats ra- 
Corn promising. Grass abun- 
dant. 

Ohio.—The wheat crop will fall but little 
below an average in quantity and qnality.— | 





will yield an average, should the season prove 
favorable. 

Georgia.—Corn and potatoes promise an im- | 
mense yield. So also throughout the south- | 
west. Cotton crop is also fine. | 

Alabama.—The prospects indicate as fine a | 
cotton and corn crop as ahy ever made in the | 
State. 

Arkansas.—For corn, tobacco, wheat and oats 
the prospects are tolerably good. 

exas.— Wheat good. Corn more than an | 
Cotton a large crop. 

New York, Vermont, Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, all promise a full average 
crop of wheat. Grass an immense yield, and 
potatoes and corn very promising. 

Wisconsin. —The wheat crop will fall below an | 
average, 30 alsoin many portions of Virginia | 
and Maryland. The sugar and cotton crop in | 
the South promises a large yield. | 


| 
De Riviens Nora New Hrxo.—It would seem '| 
that the hero of the latest New York scandal 
case is not unknown to former fame in that line 
in this country. The Peoria (Ill.) Transcript | 
says :— | 
**We are assured by a gentleman who has | 
recently returned from New York, where he 
saw Captain De Riviere, the impudent and in- 
defatizable foreigner of large pretensions who 
has lately distinguished himself by running | 
away from Mobile with the wife and daughter 
of a wealthy lawyer, that he is the identical 
Signor Don P. L. De Morete, who turned the | 
heads of all the Chicago belles » year ago, | 
bought a thousand dollar horse with borrowed | 
money, got upa magnificent excursion to Hyde | 
Park, which was patronized by the wives of a | 
distinguished Senator and a well-known Chi- 
cago lawyer, and finally, becoming suspected, 
vamosed for parts unknown, leaving behind a | 
large number of anxious creditors, broken- | 
hearted young misses, with mortified and dis- 
appointed mammas, an astonished city, half-a- 
dozen happy local newspaper reporters, and two 
trunks filled with dirty linen and eravats.”’ 


Suormerey w A Trexk.—A boy, ten years 
old, named George Prickner, the son of a Ger- 
man widow, residing in Brooklyn, suddenly 
disappeared on Friday week, and was missing 
until Monday morning, when his dead body 
was found ina large trunk or chest, in the 
house of his mother. On Friday, while the 
mother was absent, the deceased was at play 
with a companion, and evidently got into the 
trunk to conceal himself, when a self-adjusting 
lock closed the lid upon him and he was smo- 
thered. 
friends and neighbors looked in every direction 
to find the boy, but without success. On Mon- 
day morning the mother was induced to open 
the chest by a strong smeli which seemed to 
emanate from it, expecting to find the body of 
a rat, but to her astonishment she found the 
body of her missing son. 


A cvmovs story is current about Faud Pacha. 
It is said that the real cause of his indisposition 
is grief on hearing-that his only daughter had 
been compelled to enter the Sultan’s harem.— 
Faud, who is more of an European than a Turk, 
and who had given his daughter an excellent 
education, had hoped for her a brighter fate 
than the satisfaction of the Padishah’s **sen- 
sual phantasy.’ 


States, it was heavy and incapable ef rapid mo- 


tion. Charges were made at a trot, the troopers | = W. Prasra CO., 95 Weet 6th St. Cincinnati. 0. 
firing their pistols or carbines. The practice | McNALLY & CO., 75 Dearborn &t., Chienco, U!. 


ards dip in rosin to li 





| and the market for the H 
, better again this week. 


| $16@16,50 ® bbl, the latter for s 
| con Hams are in demand, with sales of 600° casks 
| at 10}@12jc, as in quality, mostly at 11 
| Sides are selling in a small way at 9c, and 


| very few coming forward. Green Apples are more 


| no further sales. 


| first hands. 
Flaxseed is wanted at $1,62, but there is no in- 


During Saturday and Sunday the > 


Fasorreck tus Gaeat asp Cavatay.—When 
Frederick came to the throne, the vow 
cavalry was not remarkable for anything | - 
the appearance of the men, and the fine condi-_ 
tion of the horses. Like the cavalry of other | 


; 


; 


was prohibited by Frederick, and his cavalry 


was ordered to disregard the fire of the enemy's 
squadrons, to advance at @ gallop, and attack 
at once with the sword.—Hisery of the Art of 


! 
War. 


es ee 


of society, it is vain, unless the individua) be- 
gins to be ready for better. There must be a | 


im these two 





gar He that is taught to live upen little, 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THR 
PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


BREADSPUFFS—There has been a d&eided im- 


provement in the Flour market since our last re- 
' port, notwithstanding the discouraging ace unts 
from abroad. The demand has increased, both for 


export and home consumption, and with light re- 


eeipts and a small stock, which is gradually beco- 
ming «till further reduced; holders have succeeded . 


in realizing an advance of 250 P bbl. The sales 
reach 8000 bbis, ranging from $4,25 to $4,56; for 
old stock and recently nd; $4,75@5 for fresh 

round, the latter not Sea new wheat; 1500 bbls 

estern Extra at $4,75@5,25, according to fresh- 
ness; 300 bbls Brandywine at $5,50; some con- 
demned at $5,624@3,75, and Middlings at $3,12) 
@ bbl. Rye Flour has been in better demand; 
200 bbls sold at $3,374 @ bbl. Corn Meal—The 
market is nearly bare, and itis wanted. Sales of 
aa at $3,50@3,62} @ bbl, and a small lot at 

3,75. 

GRAIN—The market has been poorly supplied | 
with Wheat, and holders, under a moderate de- 
mand for milling, have put up their prices 5@10c 
P bus on good and prime lots; sales include 16,000 
bus at 100@120c for common to prime Reds, and 
115@135e for White, mostly Southern, afloat.— 
Rye is also better, and about 4,500 bus have been 
sold at T0@73e for old, and 60@65e for new.— 
Corn continues scarce and on the advance, and 
prices are 2c better; sales reaching about 212,000 
bus Yellow at 90@92c, afloat, including White at 


_8T7T@88e. Onts have been in fair request, but | 


— are unsettled and lower, with sales of about 
8,000 bus to notice at 424(@42c for old Penna, 


| and 40@36c for new Delaware, afloat, closing at 


37e for the latter of good quality. 
PROVISIONS—Stocks of all kinds are- light, 
°s product generally is 
ess Pork is selling in a 
small way at $18@18,25, and City Mess Beef at 
hip stores. Ba- 


ql lje. 
Shoul- 
ders at 64@7ic, the latter in tight packages.— | 
Green Meats are in request, at a further advance, 
with sales of Hams in salt at 8} @8}c, and Shoul- 
ders at 6@6jc. Sides are scarce, but without 
much inquiry; we quote them at 8@8e. [ard is 


| wanted, and prime Western is worth 12c in bbis 


and tes, and le in kegs. Butter continues dull 
and neglected at 10@12c for solid. Cheese sells 
as wanted at 6@8ec. Eggs are lower, and bringing | 
13c ® doz. 

COTTON—The late foreign account has had no | 
effect. The demand has been quite limited, but 
with a comparatively light stock and smal! re- | 
ceipts, holders manifest no disposition to take low- 
er rates. Sales of 630 bales, chiefly Uplands, at 


| 13} @13je @ th, cash, and 133@14jfc for middling | 


and middling fair quality, and M4}c for fair. The | 
stock in Liverpool at the latest. date was 638,000 | 
bales, of which 570,000 bales were American. 


BARK—Continues to come forward very slowly 


and it is in demand, but the stock here is about | \ 


exhausted. Sales of 80 hhds No 1 Quercitron at 
$32 @ ton. Tanners’ Bark attracts but little at- 
tention. 
BEESW AX—Is held quite firmly. 1500 ths good | 
Yellew sold at 3le @ bh, cash. 
FEATHERS—Come forward very slowly; good 
Western range from 44 to 48c ® bb. ee 


FRUIT—In Domestic Fruit no change. 
Apples range from 5} to Sic @ Bb, but there are 


abundant, and sell from $1,50 to $3,50 ® bbl. 
Peaches are scarce and command high prices, say 
T5e@$1 @ bushel. 

HEMP—The stock is light, but there have been 


HIDES—Are unchanged, and no-sales have been | 


eae ; 
OPS—Continue very dull. We quote first 


sort Eastern and Western at 6@9%e @ Bb. 
IRON—The market continues extremely dull, 

and to effect sales to any extent some concession | 

would have to be submitted to for Pig Metal. 


| Sales of 1200 tons at $21, 20, and $19 @ ton for | 


the three numbers, including 200 tons Nos 1 and 
2 at $22@20, 6 mos. For Scotch Pig Iron prices 
are entirely nominal. In Bleoms nothing doing. 
Bar and iler Iron are im better request, but 
without change in prices. 

LEAD—There is but little Pig Lead here, and 
but little demand for it. 
was at $5,874, cash. 

LEATHER—tThe trade continues dull with a | 
limited inquiry for both Spanizh Sole and Slaughter. 

LUMBER—The receipts, although light, con- 


The last sale of Virginia | 


| tinue in excess of the demand, and the market has 


been very dull. Sales of Yellow Pine Sap Boards 
at $11@15 P M feet, according to quality. Laths 
and Piekets are dull. 

SEEDS—There is little or no Cloverseed left in 
400 bushels sold at $5,50 $B 64 tbs. 


quiry for it. In Timothy nothing doing. 


TALLOW—The demand continues limited for , 


both City Rendered and Country. Sales of the 
former at 9}c, and of the latter at 9c, cash. 

TOBACCO—The demand continues limited, 
both for Leaf and Manufactured. 

WOOL—Has been in rather better request, and 
supplies are coming forward more freely. Among 
the sales we notice some common at 32@53c; half 
blood at 37@38e, and fall blood and fine at 40@ 
45e B bb, cash. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 
Correcrep ror THE Satvrpay Evenxme Post, 
BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No. 39 South Third Street. 

Philadelphia, July 31, 1858. 


PENNSYLVANIA. | GEORGIA. 


Solvent banks } dis | Solvent banks 1 dis 


' New bks Ijto5dis!| Sovrm Carona. 
Relief notes } dis | Solv bks 1 dis 
Crawford, ‘vioga and \ ALABAMA. 

Shamokin no sale | Soly bks 1 to 5 dis 
New Jersey. i MISSISSIPPI. 
Solv bks par to $ dis All bks uncertain 
DELAWARE. | LovisiANA. 
Solv bks par to 3 dis Solv bks 1 dis 
MARYLAND. Onto. 
Baltimore i dis Solv bks 1 dis 
Solv bks ¢ to} dis | KENTUCKY. 
New York. | Solv bks 1 dis 
Solv bks par to } dis| INDIANA. 
Maixe. | State bank 1 dis 
Solv bks } dis: ILurNors. 
New Hawrsaimr. (| Solv bks 2 dis 
Solv bks dis | Missovei. 
VERMONT. Solv bks 1 dis 
Solv bks } dis TENNESSEE. 
Coynecticvt. | Old banks 23 dis 
Solv bks } dis MICHIGAN. 
MASSACRUSETTS. Solv bks 1} dis 
Sulv bks } dis Wisconsix. 
Ruope Is.anp. Solv bks 1} dis 
Solv bks } dis Texas. 
VIRGINIA. | Commercialand Ag- 
Soly bks 1 dis ricultural bank, 
Dist. or Convapsa, Galveston 5 dis 
Roly bks } dis) CANADA 
Norarn Caroura. (| Solv bks 1} dis 
Solv bks 14 to 2 dis 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
May be obtained week'y at the Poriotica! Depots of 

DEXTER & BROTHER, Nos, 144 16 Ame &.,.N.Y 
an TAT, me 121 Naeomea S., N.Y. 
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HAGAN & BRUTHER, Nashville, Tem. 
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1 6; MORGAN, Now Oremn La 2 


Periodien! dealers generally 
States have it for ° 














a Pak 0! 





ward. 


PF The soft arms of affection will not suf. 


owes more to his father’s wisdem than he fice fer me, unless om them I see the steel 
that has a great deal left him does to his fa- bracelet of strength. 
ther’s care. 


F@ Cato says, ‘The best way to lteep 
good acts im memory is to refresh them with 
new.” 

CHOLERA. 

Parner Davis—Sin :—The benefits I have re 
ceived from the use of your invaluable remedy, 
the Padn Killer, induces me to pen a word of praise 
for it. Experience has convinced me that for 
Ileadache, Ind¥gestion, Pain in the Stomach, or any 
other part of the system, Severe Chilis, Weariness, | 
Common Colds, Hoarseness, CITOLERA, CHO. , 
LERA MORBUS, Diarrhma, Dysentery, Tooth- | 
ache, dc., thereis nothing better than the Paiw 
Killer. Thave this hour recovered from a severe | 
attack of the Bick Headache, by using two tea-' 
spoonaful, taken at thirty miewtes interval, in a, 
wine glassful of hot water. I am confident that, 
througlt the blessing of God, it saved me from the | 
cholera daring the summer of 1843. Travelling | 
amid heat, dust, toil, change of dict and constant | 


_exposure to an infected atmosphere, my system | 


was daily isposed to dysentery attacks, accom- | 
psnied with pain, for which the Pain Killer was « 
sovercign remedy, one teaspoonful curing the , 
worst case in an hour, or at the most, half a day! 
I have heard of many cases of Dysentery being 
eured by its use. Put in the teeth it would stop | 
the toothache. Gratitude, and a desire for its ge- 
neral use, has drawn from me this unsolicited tes-_ 
timonial in its favor. D. T. TAYLOR, Jr., 
Minister of the Gospel. 


THE GREAT STRENGTHENING and tonic 
medicine, is Hoofaud's German Bitters. It gives | 
you an appetite, it makes you feel well, it cures 
the Dyspepsia, and diseases arising from a disor- , 
dered Stomach. Wor sale by draggists every- | 
where at 75 cents per bottle. t 
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THE STOCK MARKET... |‘ 


CornRecTep ror Tae Satcrpar Evexme Poet, 
BY WITHERS’ & PETERSON, BANKERS, 


No. 39 Seuth Third Street. 


The following were the closing quotations 
on Saturday last. Themarket closing stead 


for Stocks | 
y. 








Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
LOAN®: RAILROAD STOCKS & 
U S6 pr ct, 1856 “OA 
bad yes "62 — | Pennsylvania RR 
. "67 — ist mort bonds 100 
a “ 68 — 2nd “ a 
- ae . — stock 41¢ 4i | 
Phila 6 pr ot $7} 973) Cam & Amboy 6 
= ,> 0m 102 102;| pr ct bonds 9 98), 
“og — 88 stock _ — 
Pitts 6 pr ct - = Reading R R6 j 
| “ 6 coupon _- = pr ct bonds "7 7] #78 
All’gy City 6prot — — | morté’s "4 ot si 
oe County “oe “ ry "86 66 67 
R issue 5S 56 stock 3 2) 
“ County 6 pr ct Lelugh Valley RR 
enn RRissue #0 — mort 6 pr ct 82 82) | 
Penn 6 pret 6 — stock -_ — | 
“5 “ coupon 994: 90 | Phila, Wil & Balt | 
fe es 89} 90 stock au (| 
Tenn 6 pret 92 92)| Gprotioan’6O0 oi — | 
5 “ coupen.- — hes ValRRG's @ 3 | 
Kentucky 6 pret 162 18 ry 6s Oo — 
| Missouri 6 “ — 65)| Will’ms & Elmira 
| pate oe iss6 —- = — 7's lst mort 63+ 6 
‘CarolinaGpret — — ” 48 
fireinia =— 5°21" 10% if 
Ind State6pret— — | Catawisss ee | 
Cal, State 7 pr ct Beaver Meadow 
new ds stock Ss S| 
N York City6pret— — referred 10 pret — — | 
BANK STOCKS, &s. oau — | 
PHILADELPHIA, North Penna R R 
fort America 12 133 stock 68h 
hiladeiphia 1084 113 § Pr ct loan 3; 60 | 
| Far & Meo & &4' Phil Ger & Nor RR ’ 
Commercia! 6 «8 stock 524 | 
Liberty % & | 6prct loan - = 
fechanics 26 «Dt | Minehill R RE pr 
femmes = a 3 | Stak : 
ow i S44 3) = 
easington " 3 | Hur and Len R R 
irar iL ilé] st SS Si | 
Western Si eo is ’SR _ — 
Man 25) 254 L. Seyagtkil RR | 
Commerce 62 65 stoc 27} 
| Tradesman's @ — | Leng isiand R R 
a 4 42 | stock 12 12} | 
Consoiidation 234 | bends 7 7% | 
Com wealth » pris R R stock ist — 
Corn F.xchange 2 —Ff son River R R pot — 
Germantown Sst 60 NM | Centrai “ - 
| Pittsburg, Pittsb’s 56 3 ichixan Centrai 61 — 
Exchange 5 = — , Illinois = %, — | 
Kentucky Ky. ite — ichican Southern 44 — 
Northern . 1S 110 CaNal, s1Qnee AND 
Louisville “ 1064 100 _ LOANS. 
Farmers “* } — | Sch’!l Nav 6 pr ct 
Union, Nash,Tenn 994 100 loan '82 613 ee | 
Planters *“i1e- imp. 6 pr ot “a= | 
NOGasLisht 10 — stock —_ — 
Com & R preterred 164 17 
Vicksburg 7 ‘Th | Lehigh Nav stock 484 49 
i Wesitagten Gas mort 6 pr et 97, oat 
Light Co 2r 4 loan ** 7 9% 
Lehigh Zine 1 1} MorrisConso’d 4 — 
New Cr ? referred $7 wo 
New Grenada 4 H Ches & Del 0 46 
N America lap wce 123 bonds _- — 
| N Liberties Gas 27 — | Union 5 — 
City Passenger BRO 5 nds -_- =— 
Sus & Tidewater. — 7 
bonds 1878 - = 


CorgueTep WEEKLY. 
JONBS’ SALOONS, 727 and 729 Arch Street. 


MEATS. 
‘ | Mutton. 
Roasting rib, @ 12 al4 | Leg, Loin, Chop,y 9 alo 
Nirioim teak l4alé | Be and Neck Gia 8 
Kump re 12 av en Lae wale $s aa 
Cc J eces Ball | ».@ care a 
Pr = end navels " ' Veal. 
cor 8 al 
Tongues, fresh 65 75 | Fore quarter, vs B 
leg, e@0h SLtaS74 | Cho: 124 
ge = = ' Cutlet 125 
tdney ale | s e. at lw 
Liver, b-) 5a9 | Sweethre op 
Dried eer % 416 | .- 
Young Pigs 1,75 
Lam). Sa.tand fresh, 10 a2 
Fere quarter 75 aST}| Feet, #@ set 
Hind = * 1,00a1,25 | Tripe, @ B 4a 
Chop, Ww al2 | La = 0 al3 
Caives head, each 25 a37 | Hams, s.iced 15 a6 
| Bo.ogna sausares§ 16 a20 


VEGETABLES. 
2a5 | Carrets, dozen io 
1 | Do ’ 


# b 6a8 
- Com pot’s, ¥ bus 10001 376 
$1 ! Peas, 
10 | 


Lettace, # head 





Bermuda potatoes, 
bask Y 


et Ly 
New *s(N J), @ bas 
Cabbeges, ¥ head 8a 


Onions, bus 
BP basket $1,0001,3 


FRUIT. 
Apples, # bkt 2,00a2,50 | Cantelopes 3 al? 
Bo” int pk 25 a3t | Black Currents qi iz 
Currants @ quart 15 | Huckelberne qt 12 
Peaches @ basket 83 | Biac tee 
Watermelons S7ja44 | Raspberries ¥ qt ey) 
POULTRY AND GAM!*.. 
Spring Chickens, ¥ | Chickens, @ 10 al® 
50 a8? | Sqb Pig’vs, pair 3 av 


ar 
Chickens, ¥ pair 75 al,% 





SHELLFISH. 
Oystere ( Absecom) |N ¥ do, @ bbi, 10,00 13,00 
% Lke 5) at5 | Terrapins (Ches & 
Do. @ M 16,.00a20,.0 Del) 6,00 af,0o 
Morrie River Cove, Lobsters, ® $ ald 
eM 10,00 012,00 | Clams, M 2,Gba2,50 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Butter, B 31 a35 | Salt do, bh ll 
os = i4 az) | Mackerei 10 
Eees, doz 16 al8 | San'kd Herring, baach 6 
Codfish 5a8 | Honey, P ad 
Dry Cod + a6 | Smenrcase. cake 
Ha ibut, ® 12} | Salmon Si a7 
B'ue Fish, % 12 | Sheep head 15 
NEW VORK MARKETS. 
July 31.—LREADSTUFFS—Fiour buoyant 
Sales of 13,500 bis at $4,10@1,15 for State, 
$4,75@5 for Ohio, and $4,90@5 for Southern, an 


advence of 5 cents on each. Wheat advanced Ic; 
sales of 17,060 busheis at $1,25@1,30 for Southern 
red, $1,10@1,12 for Western red, $1,12@1,14 for 
white, and 94c for Milwaukie Club. Corn ts firmer. 
Sales of 5,000 bushels at $1,05 for yellow, 65(@S2e 
for mixed, damaged to fair. Pork heavy at $17,50 
for moss. 


, Mr. Jauxs Har; to Miss Mary J. 
, daughter of Mr. Hugh Moreland, both of this 


' 


! 
j 


penile Ss ! Classical and Philecoplt: | 
PHILADELPHIA RETAIL MARKETS. 


| 
| jel&3m 


Cincinnati. 


$e ee 





BE SoU eee 7.8 
THAT ENEMY OF MANKIN :! 

can be cured, but it is eye Es 

erwel disease from fastening itself on the system, 


ae 
RS ny 
creel ! é the 
Ce ae Wie Cheez rash as Dr. Wit | Tulsty cimts a line for each subsequent iemertion. 
C7 Buy pone unless it hes the written signe- Double Column Advertisoments—One doller s 
tare of ao " Hine for every insertion. 


” on the wrupper. 
o> Payment ie required in advance. 
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be sevom- | 


GF” Marriage notices must alwa 
panied by a resporsible name. a5 


- antl ae — 
a GROVER & BAKER'S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
730 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


On the 224 ultimo, by the Rev. Joseph F. Berg, | 
Mr. Trewas 8. Bow>, to Miss Kare Pirsiye, beth SUMMER BosTo’ 
‘On the With while, by the Re J.HK 9 as Swe waw xo 

mo, by v. J. H. Kennard, ¢ « 
Mr. Rosenr G. Lewin, to Miss Exwa Becx, both | A Dame hast. Ltr Mase a Sif: © 


of this cit» | hese tn 
On the £28 sltime, by the Rev.@. A.De | use for fa . making a new, 
Mr. Jonx Dowtas, to Mrs. sum C. Pea and elasiic stitch, aotiaee WE oven ova? 


BopY, both of this city. 
On the 16t of May, by the Rev. J. Bi Meddux. 
Jous Bexsawrx, to Many A. Unen, beth of Phila- 


del 

the 22d’ ultimo, by the Rev. J. Atwood, Mr. 
Joux A. Coavwas, of New York ~ to Miss: 
Aur J. Davis, of Gloucester city, N. J. 


fourth stitel be cut. Cireulare sent on 6 
by letter. Agents wanted. a 





— —- 2 


OOK! LOOK! LOOK }—-READ, YE 10- 
VERS OF GPORT :—Phinese Art-of 
te hundreds and thomands, 
qvareely any labor of expense. This te 


On the 14th ultimo, by the Rev. J. B. Dales, D. entirely mew. No hook or net is ued. This 
D., Mr. Roserr Warre, of Norristown, to Mrs. no humbug or ‘*hatth-pemmy? affair, Sent for ene’ 
Manena Wer, of this city. dollar. Address @. @. PERRY 

Om the 19th ultimo, by the Rev. W.S Mr, aa7-2t North Stradord, N. HL 


Joux Grover, to Miss Axxe Krux, both of this | 
city. 


Om the Sth ultime, by the Rev. Clark 


a 


- 


en, 
FLAND, 


city. 
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—~PHILADELPHIA: 


This ARM and HAND are so goriect isutations® 


| of nature that the wearer's lose is: 
The joints of the elbow, Names pore | 


ace ully moved by e tend ana’ 
THE PATENT LAG bas been im use 12 years, 
and the inventor has reesived (over all 

| fifty most honorary awards from my 

scientific societies in the principe s of the 

world; among which are the Mkpats of 

seen oad New 

aR 





D>” Notices of Deaths mus 
panied by a responsible name. 





t always be accom. 





On the 27th altimo, Mrs. Carsaure H. Watrox, . 
aged 69 years. 
On the 26th ultimo, Caartes F. Mittrx, aged 
85 yenrs. 
On the 27th ultimo, Anau Evzorr, aged 75. 
On the 27th ultimo, Mr. Davin Purrersoy, aged 
24 years. 
the 26th ultimo, at Gwymeda, Montgomery 
county, Mrs. Amwin M. Searus, aged 58 years. 
On the 26th ultimo, Erte C. wife of George J. 
Alcorn, aged 36 years. | 
On the 27th ultimo, Enwarp Gterney, aged 63. eal 
In New York, on the 26th ultime, Joxataam A 
Jones, formerly of this city, aged 49 years. 
On the 27th ultimo, Saran Waren, aged 33. 
On the 24th ultimo, Mrs. Catzarixe MeCany; 
aged 83 years. 
On the 24th ultimo, Wittiam Brenes, aged 44..' 
On the 25th ultimo, Carries Horyuax, aged” 
82 years 
On the 25th ultimo, Mr. Caanams- A. Kosuver, . 
aged 53 years. i 
On the 24th ultimo, Josren E. Odrre, agei‘20.' Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAM @? VENTI- - 
On the 25th ultimo, Mrs. Carwanmxe Sonazy | LATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPACRS.. 
PER, aged 73 years. ' Iastruetious to enable Ladies and Goatlemen to 
_ Bwasure their own héadd with accuracy. 
Por Wigs, Tachée. Téupees and 
No. — round ofthe; os. 


2.—From foreherd 
over the head te) 


the Worn’s Exusiviexs in 


Yorx. Nearly 3,000 limbs in daily use, aad 
increasing patronage indicate the sai iefaction ‘Pal 
mer’s Patent” has - 

Pamphiets, giving fet! informatica, sent 

every applicant. 
ocl0-ly 


B. FRANK PALMER, 
3B Chestnut £t., Philada. 


R. DOLLARD, 




















re ory TENDERED), to any amount, 
J to sid a useful Enterprisa, no matter how: 
aevel or bold, or join inas tion promising 
reat Address, with an outline of its nature, pro- | 
ble profits, &., 


Scaife, 





CAPITALIST, neck. 2.—-Over  forehtad 
lt Box 1366 Philadelphia P. 0. 3.—From ear to cas as far. aa fe 
mae o> — anal .. tuinke a A | over the top. quired. . 
OMMERCIAL AGENTS WANTED,— 4.—From ear to cer 3.—Over tha crown 
For particulars, inclose starap to H. E. L., round the forche x: of the Lead. 
lt Litch#eld, Connecticut. He has ready for sale a stock of 
x, Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies W tev W 


LEASE TO READ THIS.—If you want Frizots, Braids, Cur, 4¢., beau y manu 


employment, send at once for Mr. SEARS’ tured, and as cheap.as any establishment in the 
RCULAR TO BOOK AGENTS. Oar Publica. Union, Letters fro 
aeaenaatin - soneen fee moth. any part of the worhi will re- 


Address, post-paid, ROBERT SEARS, Publisher, at rly 





————e 1s $100:A MONTH. £0 
ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE acenrs sre MAKING THIS AMOUNT 
Boren ar} TS. ARTHUR end STONWS SIXTERN YEARS INTHE" WILDS® 


| OF SOUTH AFRICA.” 
Two Volumes a year, commencing in Julyand | Our Circular, with perticulars of Agency and 
Janxary, Notices of the Press is sent free. 

The best family Magazine. —Miss. Rep. A pspowersty Any the wx Loot, {ces of post- 
Should adorn the table. of every lady.—Fost S*, 0M receipt o , 31,25. 

Plains Reg. a OW: LEY, Publisher, 
No mother should be without it.—Shelsyville | - Nerth Fourth Street, Philadel i 

¥ 


News. ' 1 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT of 
FINE WATCHES end Sat 3% 


A messenger of things pure and lovely.—Baern- | 
at reduced SILY 
fo Stal cakes, Pw aae equal to ¥ 


my29- 


stable Patriot. 
TERMS—$2 a year. Two copier, $3. ! 
Single numbers for sale by Periodical Dealers. | 

} 


T. 8S. ARTHUR & CO,, 
323 Walnut Street, Philadelphis.. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO BOOK BUYERS!! 


All orders by mail attended te. 
by promptly ay 
je5-tf Na. 13 South Second St., Philada. 


TO INVENTORS:AND PATENTEES: 


. ELLIOT & PATTEN procure AMERICAN” 
'® and FOREIGN PATENTS, and attend te all be-. 
the United States. ' siness thereto. Ingniries regarding 
To whom a larger comusission will be given than the novelty and potentability of inventrons an- 
can be had from any other house. New descrip swered without charge. Agency opposite main: 
tive catalogues (just iseued) mailed free to any, entrance, Patent Office, Washington,. District of 


jtyl7-8t 


AGENTS. WANTED. 
To form Clubs in Every Town ond Village 


address, containing all the popular works of the ; Columbia. feb23-eowtf 
| day, classified in the following order :— i eee — 
Annuals and Presenta-! History and Travels, £e., : 
tion Books, | Juvenile Works, | $2;000 A YEAR. 


Agricultural Works, Law 


Bibles, Prayer & Hymm| Musical Books, | WE WISH TO PROCURE AN AGENT. 


Books, Miscellaneous Works, | (either Lady or Gentlemen,) for every Town and 
Biographical Works, | Medical Books, County in the Unised States, to ewgege in agen- 
Botanical .W orks, | Natural History, | teel business, by which from §1(@ to $290. per 


Odd Hellowship & Frae- | month can be realised. For partiowlars, address, 


cal Works, | masonry, | with stamp, ACTON 4 AYRES, 
Cookery, Domestic Eeo-| Postital Works, | my29-tf 41 North Gixth.S&., Philada, 
a ny | Religie wo Siblical nna | 

ictionaries an xi- | jour, Biblical and | 

| ’ j AL ‘ 2 m . . 

cone, | Theological Works, § FURNITURE 
Fiction, (Works of) | Sebeol Books, ' ro 
Geographical Books, ‘ Scientific Works, 


German Books, | Sports and Pastimes. ‘PRICES REDUC ED. 
Oo Send for a pose eo = a 
. G ANS, Publisher, . 
439 Chestant St., Philada., Pa. LARGEST AND MOST SELEST ASSGRTMENT 
; TF oF 


BOOK AGENTS! 
| WANTED, to sell RAPED SELLING, Valaabic | F ERST ae arr WARE 
@ 


| Family Works, at LOW PRICES, WITH INTERESTING | 


cosTests, and Superbly Colored Plates. For 
cireulars, with full apply, if you live | 

Opposite Independence Square, Philadephia, 
GEORGE J. HENKELS, 


Formerly of 173 Chestaat Street. 


| 


| East, to HENRY HOWE, 202 Nassau Street, New | 


| York; if you. live West, the same, LIL Main St., | 
mbhl5-tf 


& MON TH.—WANTED, 300. my29-6m 
5100 ACTIVE YOUNG MEN. Capitel $5. _ anicaieieesmminalinies 
r 








only required. For perticulars, inclose stamp, and | EAFNESS CURED—Howeven Carsep. 
oftrets ane B. MARTYN sy Address DR, BOARDMAN, 
jhy 10-6 Plaistow, pshire. y1T-8t 12 Suffolk Place, Basten. 
EAD, ALL YE THAT ARR FOND OF ARER®, a , LOCAL AND 
R FISHING.—I will send for $1 a Secret Art | TRAY A 8, in a business 
of Catching Fish in any water as as you csa | is sure to pay from $20. $28 week. Par- 
pull them out. This is no humbug. | tioulars free to imelose a er 3 cent 
Address N. R. GARDNER, Peace Dale. R. I. | piece for retarn and 


, address 
my22-12t ou MYRICK & CO., Lian, Mass. 


-—— 


jly3-st 
)MPLOYMENT.—$50 A MONTH. A >| 

| rien Agent is wanted te every ‘Town and | Oe four new inventions. Agents have 

County in the United States, te in a re- | over 000 on one—bdctter than all other 

speetable and easy basiness, by which ll above A, Send four stamps and get ¥@ 

profits may be certainly realised. For nd preteniors, 

culars, address. DR.O. PHELPS BROWN, | fyaci EPHRAAM BROWN, Ldwoll, Mabe. 
No. 22 Grand Street, Jersey City, § | ——_-_—____-_—__----_-_ - ~~ | 
jiy17-4 New Jersey. | YSPEPSIA AND FITS.—M™® 0. 
oe “ | PHELPS BRO 

) Nea mat nein INFORMA TIO N.—The fol. | Te. 

lowing five valuable receipts will be mailed to by 

any address in any of the Union, free of post- | fined 

age, on receipt of Five Dollars, or either for One 

Dollar, as follows: A new 

ing the intoxicating effects 


Ague Mixture— 

Remedy. Also, another vane oa nd cannot bere 
bo specified—all, with full for —= 
them. They are all old-esta hlished remedies, 
ipo enneptien of Se, Tones entitet. The 
dients can an . 

Address JOH? Pr forr, 
Easton, 


jlylT4t 


—_- SO 


s 





rania. 








Se mr mee oe ee a ee mm e o o 


ts ite burden,” said Mrs. 

as she stood by the Congress Spring, from 
which one had just emptied the eighth tumbler 
down his spacious “and every stomach 
for ite 


wind to the shom dare say, will like 
totes aloe waunghdthd denice Gd soieasctey 
to bear it, for we read that Apollos shall water 
and that the intrease will be given, which 


BY A. COOK. 


We must allow the posts to te heard, and 
#0 we give place to a correspondent who woos must mean Saratoga water, and the tnceenss 
the the . 

npn ) Pine tay the debility to hold it, though how folks can 
Day is done b 


Bal Rapared wha ber wleskaned tase, comes gt Be ee 
«a> 





ing at the victim, as tumbler after tumbler dis- 
appeared, when he turned round to Mrs. Par 
| sington and asked her if she remembered what 


Macbeth said to the Fifer in the play. She 
Ths TAity~wey reveals her Slver stream couldn’t recall the name of Macbeth, but re- 
"Mid the b’ane-mange-like e’ouds that fleck the | .. sabered having heard the name of Maccaboy 
wky j5— I; 

neopi ‘ , somewhere mentioned. He told her that the 
=e) ae ain ane cad , remark alluded to applied to the scene then 
Sbew like hege doagh-nuts ’m deep’ ning | for the hard drinkers seemed to be 
their acts, “‘dammed be he who 
hold 


- 


‘Tile moon, like » lange choose out just in bait, 
Hangs o'er the landscape mest inviting!y ;— 


gloom. 
Hew lite a dilver snlver shines the lake! 
While m'mie clouds upon its surface move, first cries, enough.” “{ think they all 
Lite floating islands in a crystal bow. hold teo much," remarked the dame. Roger 
The dews come down to wash the Sower-cups nodded and smiled, saying, ‘‘and need dam- 


lean, ming, ** Ike stood watching the boy who 
And n'ght-winds follow them to wipe them dry. — drew up the water, pocketing the half dimes 
On such an eve a thie "tis sweet to sit 


| 80 cooly, and wondered what he was going 
And thas commune with Natare, as she brings to buy with all his money, and thinking how 
Fam:liar symbols to the thoughtful breast, 


he could make it fly if he had it, He had in- 
Aad spreads her fecst of meditative cheer | vested all his available fands in red crackers, 
Day with its brows and fery feads is o'er, 


and hadn't a cent to bless himself with.— 
Its jars discordant and its seething strifes. | Gazette. 
And all its boiling pessions hushed to peace. 
Old Barth, hung on her spit before the san, 
Terns her huge sides alternate to his rays, 
Basted by rains and dews, aed cooks away, 
And w will cook, till she is done,—and burnt. 


| 
| 


Forcxrrua Naum.—We have a very uncer- 
tain and unreliable memory of names. Meet- 
ing two friends the other day—etrangers to 
each other—whom we wished to introduce, we 
could not, had it been to save our editorial ex- 
istence, remember their names! And those 
names were just as common as Smith and 





Hanoi Devorion to gus Ant.—Mrs. Matthews, 
im her “ Ancodotes of Actors,” gives an amu- 
sing instance of this. In that scene in the | Jones. A rather awkward position for all 
play of the ‘‘ Committee,’ where Obadiah has | parties. 
te swallow, with feigned reluctance, the con-| A friend of ours once went to call upon a 
tents of a black quart bottle, administered to | young lady, whose name entirely vanished 
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Knobbles hears that the later you fish in 


something. He never tried it again. 
| 


} 


A Puma vor Mousm.—Hogg, the Kttrick shep- 


mole, the foot-rot in sheep was much less pre- 
valent than where they had been extirpated. 
An intelligent farmer in the south of England 


tion I feel satisfied that no animal is more bene- 
ficial in its calling than the mole. The farmer, 
I think, ignorantly and wantonly destrovs 
them. Were he to reflect a little, and make @ 
few observations, he would, in most cases, pro- 
tect and not destroy them, as they are very in- 
teresting assistants to his iabers. They de 
| stroy the wire-worm and all kinds of grubs, 
amd so beneficial is this, that I have seen many 
fields of corn greatly injured, if not destroyed, 
by the moles not being permitted to work in 
them. I never allow them to be trapped. 
Year before last I had a field of wheat in which 
the moles were busily at work. I was anxious 
to preserve them, but in my absence, a neigh- 

| boring mole-catcher entrapped them. Exactly 

| at the place from which they were removed, 

| and for about an acre further into the field, the 

wire-worm entirely destroyed my wheat. I 

| made it my business to examine many places 

in the neighborhood where traps were set. In 

, one field I saw eight traps in an area of about 

| an acre of wheat. I examined the place and 

| found the worm at the foot of almost all the 

an evening, the more likely you are to catch | plants. Several other fields were examined 


where traps were set in the same manner with 








results always the same."’ 





| herd, observed that on lands tenanted by the 


writes :—‘‘ From long and attentive observa- | 


power which guards against such an imagined | as we do in Europe, or they must obtain a 
contingency. The ‘‘rapacious system’’ refer- | much greater produce than he states. The 
red to has no doubt diminished some of the | German farmer easily obtains 120 fold, by the 
original conditions of fertility in the soil, but | dibble system, in very fertile soil. In the first 


Some time ago I was passing with a friend 
over a field, and he observed that it would 
grow nothing on account of the wire-worm. I 
told him to get moles. ‘‘Why,’’ said he, 
““we cannot keep them out of it; we destroy 





not perpetually—and at any period, if equiva- edition of his Agricultural Chemistry (in 1840,) 
lents be given to it for what has been ex- | Baron Liebig says that the Chinese know how | 
tracted, productiveness will be the result. At | to employ for each individual sort of plant cul- | 
all times we possess the means of restoring fer- | tivated by them a manure specially prepared | 
tility to the soil by supplying artificially the | for it. How instructive it would be to the | 


necessary alimentary constituents contained in | manufacturers of manures if Baron Liebig had | 





manures. No one, however, denies that with- | taken advantage of the opportunity offered to 
out man’s instrumentality in giving back to | him of precisely ascertaining how the different | 


quantities of them every year!’’ I said, 
**don’t destroy them."’ 


crops. This may be ~* to some of your read- 


ers.—American A * 








He took my advice, | 
let the moles mind their own business, and | 
since that time the field has borne excellent | yy, 97 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ENIGMA. 
WRIFTBN FOR THE SATURDAY EVE*ING POST. 
[ am composed of 15 letters. 
| My 1, 0, 6, 5, 3, is a city in Massachusetts, 
a & 5, 15, is a city in Oceanies. 

My 3, 14, 12, 7, is a creek in California. 
My 4, 3, 5, 9, ‘s a river in Sweden. 
i My 5, 10, 1, is a river ia Germany. 
| My 6, 4, 12, 5. 2, is a river in Sweden. 
My T, 9, 1, 11, 14, 13, 15, is a sea of Asia. 
My 8, 2, 6, 12, is a county in Georgia. 
My 9, 6, 1i, 1, is a range of mountaizs. 
My 10, 9, 15, is an island of Europe. 
My 11. 5, 15, 9, 1, is a gulf of South America 
My 12, 13, 7, 7, 2, is a city in Hindostan. 
My 13, 15, 2, 3, is a divis‘on of Asia. 
My 14, 7, 9, is a town in Peru 
My 15, 14, 6, 5, is a river in Africa. 
My whole was a celebrated discoverer 


E. D WRAY. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA. 
WRITTEN FOR TER SATURDAY EVENING POST 
I am composed of 36 letters. 

My 7, 25, 11, 2, 29, was a celebrated English poet. 

My 16, 26, 3, 22, 25, is a cape on the Atlantic 
coast of the United States. 

My 5, 10, 7, 28, 11, 20, is a name for a man. 

My 8, 3, 30, 34, 29, is a county in Ohio. 

My 32, 19, 13, 26, 35, is a county in N. Carolina. 

My 33, 14, 31, 23, is @ name of a small body of 
water. 

My 1, %4, 33, 21, 19, is a fortified city in Naples. 

My 23, 17, 28, 22, is the name of an animal 

My 16, 21, 23, 12, 2, 29, is o river in the United 
Bt ites. 

My 4, 8, 11, 6, 31, is a city in Sardinia 

My 7, 10, 24, 9, is a conveyance. 

My 18, 1, 34, 15, 36, was a celebrated English 

novelist. 

, 6, 32, 2, is a county in Indiana. 


| My 12, 25, 22, 24, is a city in Greece. 


My whole is what many gocd writers are, and 
what others should be. E. D. Cc. 


him by Teague, Munden was observed one 
night to throw an extra «mount of comicality 
and vigor into his resistance, so much so that 
Johustone, (“Irish Johnstone,’’) the Teague 
of the cocasion, fired with a natural enthusiasm, 
forced him to drain the Cottle to the last drop. 
The effect was tremendous. The audience ab- 
solutely screamed with laughter, and Obadiah 
was borne off half dead, and no wonder. The 
bottle, which should have contained sherry and 
water, was by some mistake half filled with 
the rankest lamp oil. We will let Mrs. Mat- | 


i b 
, his memory, the moment the se t | the soil what may have been abstracted from ' sorts of manures are prepared by the Chinese, 


| it, by crops of corn, &c., it will sooner or later 

=—s ~ c Frank Robinson’s cousin lose its fertility; but even without such ex- 

in?” said he, coughing and scraping | traneous support it would gradually recover its 

’ . s 

A young man who went to be married forgot | P°¥®™> 
his own name at the most important part ; and Ground that may be pronounced worn out 

the ceremony had to be delayed until he could |  y deep ploughing, fallowing, suitable ma- 

remember it. Fancy him whispering, affright- | nures, drainage, rotations, &c., be quickly re- 

ed, to the young lady— ; | fertilised. By such treatment the former pro- 

““What is it, Sarah? Oh! I remember— | ductiveness of the American land, presented as 

| | 





Thomas !’” an illustration by Baron Liebig, would be ren- 


and what experience has been acquired in 
China respecting their effect! We are only 
informed that the Chinese, like many Euro- 


| peans, carefully accumulate all sorts of vege- 


table and animal manures, and that they pay 
especial attention to the collecting of human 
excrement, which latter is so much the more 
necessary in China as stable-dung, the princi- 
pal manure, is not obtainable in any consider- 
able quantity.— Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


_Mecfal Receipts 


| 

| Tomato Catecr.—Take one half-bushel of 
| tomatoes, scald them, and press them through 
| @common sieve. Boil them down one-half; 
| then add two tablespoonfuls of salt, one of 
black pepper, one teaspoonful of cayenne pep- 
per, one-half of cloves, one-half of cinftamon, 


and one-half of mace. Mix well, and add one 


Philadelphia. 


WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVEFING Post, 

BY GEORGE W. DUFFIELD. 

| I am cemposed of 27 letters. 

, My 12, 8, 4, 6, 24, was the god of mirth and wit. 

| My 7, 8, 12, 22, 11, 25, was the god of sleep 

| My 27, 5, 1, 26, 21, 22, was the youngest of the 
Titans. 

| My 9, 10, 14, 2, 3, was a river in the infernal 

ns 


| 
| 
| 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA. 


The following case is authentic: A gentle- 


dered, and probably has been rendered in many | 


teacupful of vinegar. Bottle and seal, and set | My 13, 19, 15, 3, 21, 8, 22, was another river in the 


thews tell the rest : | man of our acquaintance in W. , met a 
“ When the sufferer had in some degree re- | young fellow a day or two after the ceremony 


localities, even much more productive than it As remtorree ied - Senet a 
at first was. If the conditions by which the one Can raise aiew es Straw bernes, which 


in acool place. Preserved in this way, they | 
retain their natural flavor. 


infernal regions. 
My 19, 3, 21, 10, 27, was the mother of Proserpine. 


covered from the nausea the accident caused, 
Mr. Johnstone marvelled why Munden should 
have allowed him, after his first taste, to pour 
the whole of the disgusting liquid down his 
throat. ‘It would,’ Johnstone éaid, ‘have 
been easy to have rejected, or opposed a repe- 
titien of it, by hinting the mistake to him.’ 
Mr. Munden’s reply—by gasps—was as fol- 
lows : 

** *My dear boy—I was about to do so—but 
there was such a glorious roar at the first face 
I made upon swallowing it, that I hadn’t the 
heart to spoil the scene by interrupting the 
effect, though I thought I should die every 


time you poured the accursed stuff down my 
throat,’ ’’ 





A Curse Yasxer.—*‘‘ Early this morning, the 
scholars of one of our district schools were 
agreeably surprised to find written upon the 
outside door, ‘ No Scule,’ and the most of them 
made ons to enjoy the holiday—not 
dreaming but that it was a genuine order. It 
appeared, however, that a roguish youth, 4 
lover of mischief more than his books, had 
written in large letters the joyful news. 'No 
Bogle’ was the notice posted up; the idea we 
understood, but the spelling was bad. The 
afternoon brought all together; and, in the 
stern visage of the master enough was seen 
te convince us that all was not right—he had 
been outwitted, and now came the tug of war. 

“ He soon ordered the boys to appear before 
his presence, and, one by one, criticised our 
spelling, as far as the word school was concern- 
ed. They stood the test, until the hero, with 
his comic phiz, made his appearance, who, 
with confidence, distinctly said—~ 

* *8-0-u-1-¢ |" 

“The master took him by the collar, and, 
with a joyful expression at the success of the 
ruse, laid on the birch right merrily."’ 














had taken place. 


“*So, Tite, they say you have been getting 
married f”’ 


repeated at short periods, its productiveness 
may be permanently sustained. 

‘Bo they say,’’ responded Tite. | Amother instance presented by our distin- 

“*Who did you marry, Tite ?’’ | guished author is the agriculture of ancient 

“Why, I married Miss—Miss—oh, a girl on | Rome, which in many respects was the same as 

the hill here!’ said Tite. that of modern European husbandry. Even 

- | then, as now, the greatest want experienced 

. | by the farmer was that of manure; and the 

Agri cultural. | writers on husbandry of that period endeavored 

to find remedies for this deficiency, but in 

= ——= | vain. Even deeper tillage, drainage, cultiva- 

| tion of deep-rooted plants—such as lucerne, 

| &e.—could not save the whole of Italy, Sicily, 

; and many districts of Africa and Spain, from, 

| according to Liebig, sinking into a deplorable 

state of sterility. The cause of which he as- 

signs to have been that the soil received no 





| 














“ INTENSIVE” AGRICULTURE. 


—— 


BY MARTIN DOYLE. 


We are to understand by the term intensive 


| of rapacious agriculture.” 


| found a soil which after one ploughing and 


in the present instance, such treatment of land 
as strains or forces its productive powers by a 
gradually increasing process. Liebig has ut- 
tered a warning voice against this system, 
which he believes to be “ robbery of the soil 
under existing cirecumstances—the last stage 


The above proposition has been very ably 
and lucidly controverted by a German writer, 
who thinks that the distinguished man of 
science by whom it has been enunciated has 
greatly exaggerated the assumed dancer to ag- 
riculture. 

I shall condense considerably the matter of 
his essay in reply to Professor Liebig, and pro- 
ceed without waste of time or space in pre- 
liminary explanation, into the essence of the 
subject, which ought to interest the well-edu- 
cated farmer who takes a philosophical view of 


equivalent for the argricultural produce ex- 
ported from these countries to Rome, the capi- 
tal of the world. ‘' All the precepts laid down 
for increasing and continuing the fertility of 
the soil, have, as history inforins us, only a 
transient effect; they only hasten the ruin of 
agriculture. At length the small farmer be- 
came destitute of means to keep his fields in a 
state of remunerative fertility. As early as 
Columella’s time the crops obtained were not 
more than four times the seed sown ; the fields 
fell into the hands of the great land proprie- 
tors, and some time after slaves had been in- 
troduced, who rendered it possible to till the 
land so as to obtain the highest produce with 
the least use of dung, this produce sufficed to 
pay the heavy taxes; and as the history of the 
three first Christian centuries relates, the most 





his art. 

Liebig had adduced in proof of his argument 
the wasteful system of the first American agri- | 
culturists in these words:—‘‘The first colo- 


| 


nists (in Canada, the State of New York, &c.) | 


terrible condition into which a people can fail 
commenced. Many other causes operated at 
that time, but the exhausting of the soil was | 
one of them.”’ 
parts of Italy produce at the reset period | 
crops of the most luxuriant des-ciption. There- 


' 


fore we have here a proof that in Italy, as in | 





cctalnal tactile <f the ctl wes stained am will add to théir pleasure and comfort. In the 


early part of August, prepare a bed as you 
would to sow beets, three feet wide, and as 


long as you please. Spade it up thoroughly at 


| least a foot and a half deep, and better if two | hours, drain off the 


feet in depth. Set as you would cabbages 


Brighton Pine, Jenny Lind, or early Virginia | 


plants, two rows, twelve or fifteen inches apart 
each way. If you can easily get saw-dust, or 
old tan, or spent tan from the tan-yard, cover 
the whole surface of your bed with it two 
inches deep, at the same time that you set out 
your plants, placing it carefully around and 
close to the plant, but not burying its leaves. 
If you cannot get saw-dust or tan, lay on a 
thick coating of salt hay, or rowen, but beware 
of any covering which has either seeds or roots 
in it. Water the plants well, with soap-suds, 
or water, during the dry weather of August and | 
September; pinch off the runners when they | 
begin to run. Protect them from the winter | 
by a loose coating of coarse straw, which allow | 
to remain till April. If the spring is dry, water 
them occasionally, and pull up all weeds and | 
grass that make their appearance before the 
strawberries blossom, but do not dig, or fork up 
the soil, nor disturb the roots of your plants; 
drench them thoroughly with water two or 
three times after the berries have set. The 
first summer you will have strawberries enough 
to repay you for your labor; the second, third, 
and fourth summers you will have an abundant 
crop, and with scarcely any labor except weed- 
ing and thinning the plants a little in autumn, 
and weeding a little in spring. 

Strawberries, I speak of garden culture, do | 
not need high manuring, but they do require a | 
deep soil, undisturbed roots and moisture. A | 
strawberry root will run into the earth about as | 
far as it finds a loose soil. I have known 





Lombardy, however, and other | crops from beds treated as above, five years in | child, proportionably. 


succession. The above is of no use to those 
skilled in the culture, but may be useful to | 


Picked Tomators.—Take small, smooth to- 
matoes, not very ripe; scald them until the 
| skin will slip off easily, and sprinkle salt over 
| them. After they have stood twenty-four 
juice, and pour on a boil- 





| the liquid, scald it, and pour it on them again, 


every two days for a week, and they will re- | 


' quire no farther care. 


| 
lish the following simple cure for cholera-in- 
| fantum, cholera, diarrhea, colic, and all dis- 
| eases of the alimentary organs generated in 
| 


| otherwise ? 


| such diseases are then most rife; but it is | 


equally effectual at any season for the cure of | 
such diseases. 
Iam as much opposed as any allopathic or | 
homeopathic physician can be to any species | 
of quackery or empiricism. This is the result | 
of many years of positive personal experience 
in my own family—with myself, with my chil- 
dren, with my neighbors, and with my friends | 
and acquaintances. It ought to be everywhere | 
known. How many children’s lives it will save | 
if adopted ! 
It is simply this— 
One-fourth of an ounce of pulverized cloves. 
One-fourth of an ounce of pulverized cinna- | 
mon. | 
One-fourth of an ounce of pulverized gum- | 
guaiacum. 
Mixed with one pint of old and pure whis- | 
key. ‘‘To be well shaken before taken.’’— | 
Dose for an adult, one-half of a wineglass, or a 
large tablespoonful, filled up with water ; for a | 
It never fails. One single dase at the incep- 
tion of any such disease, if not complicated 


ing hot pickle, composed of one pound of sugar 
to every quart of vinegar, and two teaspoon- | 
fuls each of cinnamon and cloves. Drain off | 


| Svuwwer Courtants.—Will you please pub- 


the summer season by the use of fruit or | 
I say summer season, because | 


| My 12, 16, 21, 24, was the god of war. 

| My 18, 21, 18, 25, was the goddess of the rainbow. 

| My 20, 3, 17, 9, 8, was one of the harpies. 

| My 23, 14, 15, 5, 12, 16, 7, was a husband of Ino. 

| My whole was one of the seven wonders of the 
world. 


CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
In Belshassar’s stately hall 
My Arst was seen, 
And when the hand was on the wail 
Then came the queen. 


And said, oh, king, this awful news ; 
Fear not, my son ; 

But soon my second was of use 
To every one. 


My whole, he was of foreign birth, 
An author bred ; 
In life of no great wealth or worth, 
But loved when dead. 
Andrew Co , Mo. 
CHARADE. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVEYIFG POST. 
My Arst in the meadow is seen ; 
My second is a plant [ ween ; 
My third is a preix,—('tis true I say), 
My whole is an insect—canst guess it, prey? 
Venango Oo., Pa. ARKTEMAS MARTIN. 


M. LN. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTION. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Suppose there were a large circular walk of 
100 miles in circumference, and A and B would 
start from a certain point in the same to walk 
around in opposite directions. A keeps an even 
and uniform walk the whole way round, never 
altering nor slackening his pece in the least. But B 
welks slower than A at first, until moeting A, be- 
fore he himself is quite half round, he doubles his 
former gait and finis this just eufficient to meet A 
again exact at the starting poist. Required from 
these data the distance each (A and B) had travel. 


‘led when they met each other the first time. 


How us Came sy nts Nawe.—Virgil D. Paris, | sowing, yielded for many years wheat and to- 
of Maine, has been appointed naval store- bacco without any thought or necessity on the 
keeper at Portsmouth, N. H., vice Redding, | part of the farmer of restoring to the soil what 
removed. 'he had extracted from it in crops. We all 

There is « funny story about the manner in | know what has become of these fields. In less 
which Mr. Virgil Delphini Paris got his name. | than two generations these plains once so rich 
His father, an honest but unlettered man, on | and fertile were converted into a wilderness ; 
the day of the young gentleman’s birth, hap- | and in many districts they have been so much | 
pened to take up an old ‘‘ Delphini” edition of | rpined, that after having lain fallow for more 


| many who have small bits of land, and would 
America, the land is not condemned to per- | like a few strawberries of their own. If they | 
petual sterility by antecedent over-cropping | now it, it isas easy to raise a bushel of strawber- | 


under the intensive system; on the contrary, | rio. asa bushel of potatoes, and at a not much | 


with other maladies, will always, within an | 
hour, cure. If such disease is chronic, or has 
run on for some time, then hourly or daily | 
three or four times.—M., in National Intelli- | 


What Arithmetician wiil return the answer? 


DANIEL DIEFENBAOH. 
Crotsersville, Snyder Co., Pa. 


if properly cultivated it soon regains its tempo- 
rary infertility. 
‘*] will show,”’ continued Liebig, ‘‘ another | 
people, whe without even the least science 
have found the philosopher's stone which the 





Virgil, printed in France. It being all Latin, | than a century they produced no remunerative 


except the title page, the old man interested | crop of any kind of grain.” The probability whose fertility during 
himself with that. After spelling it over for is that the colonists found in other localities | Continually increasing, 





teachers of agriculture seek in vain, a country | 
3,000 years has been 
and in which more | 


some time, he managed to make out three | tracts of virgin soil which yielded more imme- human beings exist on a square mile than in j 


words, * Virgil Delphini, | diate and abundant crops than if they had con- 


Paris,"’ | tinued even by good culture to work the same 

the last being the place of publication. ‘land. The deserted plains recovered, however, 
“Ah,” said he, ‘* Paris! must be some rela- | their natural vegetation, which we may as- 
tion of mine. A mighty amart man he is, too, | sume became progressively luxuriant ; it can- 


| either England or Holland. This country is | 
| China, where the use of stable dung is un- | 


| known; where each field yields two crops an- | 


{ 


nually, and where the soil never gets rest in | 
fallow. With the exception of green or vege- | 


to write such a whaling big book as this, and pot be that land naturally fertile—no matter | table manure for Rice they know of no manure | 


all in Greek. I'll name my son arter him.” 
And 80 the present worthy bearer of the cum- 
trous sobriquet was christened. In spite of 
his name he has held high honors, having 
been governor of the State of Maine for four 
years. . 7 
A Goon axp Bap Mzwony.—‘' Mary, my love, | 
do you remember the text this morning ’”’ 
Mary—*‘ No, papa, I never can remember the | 
text, I’ve such a bad memory.”’ 
“* By the way, Mary,” said her mother, ‘did | 
yeu notice Susan Brown !’’ 
Mary—“Oh, yes. Whata fright. She had | 
on her last year’s bonnet, done up, a pea 
green silk, a black lace mantilla, brown gait- | 
ers, and an imitation Honiton collar, a lava | 
bracelet, her old ear-drops, and such a fan! | 
Oh, my!” 
Mother—“ Well, my dear, your memory is | 
certainly very bad.”’ 





50 é:Pician,ecestinate Ge tates on | 


how much exhausted—shouki have been ren- 
dered incapable, while lying in repose a hun- | 
dred years or so, of again producing abundant | 
harvests of corn or other cultivated plants. 
Experience contradicts the hypothesis that 
lamd of ‘original fertility should be utterly ex- | 
hausted of everything but quartz, yellow clay, | 
or sand, in such condition, too, that in the 
course of years, and under the influence of 
decomposition, &c., the alimentary substances 
of plants should not again increase in sufficient 
measure to refertilise such soil. Soils, how- | 
ever impoverished by a soourging course of 
tillage, are if naturally of good quality no 
toriously capable of reproducing rich crops 
with proper treatment. Can it be doubted that 
tracts of country in America, which according 


‘to Léebig’s assertion, became wildernesses by 


‘rapacious systems of tillage’ a century ago, 
are now luxuriant? The existence of all or- 


, ganic life on the surface of the globe would be 


endangered if felds exhausted by the ignorance 


but that of human excrements.’’ This appears | 
erroneous; are they not acquainted with the | 
powers of lime and gypsum, of oil-cakes, horn, 
bones, and soot? No Chinese farmer sows 
grain without first soaking it in dung water; 
and though his wheat sometimes yields 120 
fold or even more, the average produce is but 
15 fold. If the Chinese husbandman, with 
what may be called the horticultural system of | 
field tillage, attains but 15 fold of produce, he 
has indeed a miserable return. There are many 
German farmers whose land under an inten- 
sive system produces on an average this 
amount, and with much trouble by ordinary 
culture. Therefore the Professor must make 
some mistake here, for of two things one must 
be certain; the Chinese cultivate their wheat 


* We may addace the appointment of the Seb- 
batical year of rest for the promised land, towards 
which the Jewieh nation were then (Leviticas, 
xxv.) migrating, as in come measure caused by & 
wise provision for the renovation of the soil by the 


| do when about three weeks old. He leaves a! The quantity of soda and acid may be in- 


| cannot trouble them, both in his barn and in a always to use equal measures of each. This rule | 


larger outlay of labor and land. The watering | 9°" | CONUNDRUMS. 
may be wholly omitted, not being necessary, | How 10 Maxe Sopa Watxr.—A correspondent ie Why are soldiers more apt to be tired in 
but still highly beneficial. M. F. Dunckxg, in | asks how to make soda water. Let him pro- | the month of April? Ans.—Beoause they’ve just 
N. E. Farmer. | cure pulverized bi-carbonate of soda and tar- | gone through a March. 

, taric acid in such quantities as he pleases—| gr In what ship have the greatest number of 
—A cor- | (one costs ten, and the other fifty cents per men been wrecked? Ans.—Courtehip 
respondent of the Maine Farmer says that Mr. | pound ;) orush the lumps with a case-knife,| g Why is high living like twelve dosen? 
Elisha Soper, of Orland, has for years fed grain | 4)) a teaspoon first with one and then with the | Ans.—Because it makes one gross 
to his sheep, for the purpose of forwarding | other—striking it off with the edge of the knife | 
lambs, but received but little benefit there- | 5 you would a measure of grain—and throw | 
from. He at last thought there might be a | the contents into separate tumblers, one-third 
better way, so he tried the experiment of feed- full of cold water. If sweetened, let the acid | 
ing his lambs with oats, in trough made by |} thrown into the tumbler containing the su- 
nailing two boards together, covering the ends, | par and when the powders are thoroughly dis- | 


and raising it six inches from the floor. He solved, pour the contents of the tumblers to- | 
puts in the oats, and leaves them until the | gether. It is customary then to drink some- | 
lambs learn to eat, which, he says, they will 
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CURIOSITIES. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
A glove from the hand of Time. 
A tooth from the jaws of Death 
A thorn from the valley of Humility. 
A rose from the garden of Love. 
An arrow from Cupid’s quiver. 
| what in a hurry. Towa. pe BS J. e. FPLORY. 
ANSWERS TO RIDDLES IN LAST. 
MISCELLANEOUS ENIGMA—The Congress 


i : . of these United States. RIDDLE—Wave CHA-. 
yard made for the purpose, after going to pas- preserves the proper proportions with sufficient RADE - -9u ‘RIDDLE vain ANA 


ture, and continues to feed until he sells, which exactness—the alkali and acid perfectly neu- | gua ws pereilions, Weeilitate, Ex 

is in June. He has lambs ten weeks old that | tralizing each other. Hypothenuse, Application, Ast 7, ma re 
oe Gheespean ot: eae. By reason of this easy regulation of the quan- Distribute, Reforming, Subterraneous, Mediterre- 
tities, the tartaric acid is much more suitable nean, Hypocritics!, Principality, Mineralogy, La- 


passage for his lambs so small that his sheep | -reased or diminished at pleasure, taking care | 


Prorecrixe Gray rrom Ratm.—By depositing | 


from the bush, in and about your grain boxes, by the general adoption of it when persons on feet; height of second house 25 feet. 
-ou will find it an effectual protection against | ™5¢ this kind of “rising,” our senses wo +--+ 
z etheg animals are fre. ever be offended by the soapy smell, the yel- S3@ A country mayor promised to attend a 
lowish green appearance, and the disgusting meeting, but broke his engagement. Whem 


both mice and rata. 
quently very destructive in their ravages, and 
if a remedy so simple and efficacious, be comeat- ' ; 
able. no excuse will remain for those whose | 4ééail them in the city as well as in the coun- | ing that he had been attending another x 
granaries may be attacked by them. The | try.— Correspondent of Country Gentleman. , 
stalks aud leaves of the common mullein will| AxoriEa Way.—To make soda water, add to °Ome, you know ; can't ~ in two places at 
drive rats from their haunte—why, or upon | half a glass of water a quarter of a spoonful of | °°; J am not amphibious. 


what principle, I know not, but there appears | tartaric acid, two of loaf sugar, and a little - 
to be something in this plamt ag ja How to Maxs 


a few sprigs of gum or undried elder, fresh for culinary purposes than cream of tartar; and | mentation. PROBLEM—Height of first house 46 E 
Lt 


taste of bread and biscuit, which now so often | remonstrated with he excused himself by say- “a 


he et 
¥ 


img, and then plaintively added, “I couldn’t/ 


| 


| 
4‘ 


nl | jemon juice. Stir it well, and when you wish | Home Unnarrr.—Ask § 
thority, sees aqueducts in bubbling springs, of its cultivators should be doomed to per- | 


balidings in stones, and cash im everything. §petual sterility. Nature hae a renovating 


disgusting to their ratehips ng! Cc 
simple means of ‘ying fallew. These onto bom | analent fens they “conn —(ser- to drink it, add a quarter of a teaspoonful of rich old uncle with the gout to come and slog ot 
sowing in the seventh year. 2f D mantown Telecrraph. roda. — a few days with you.—Punch. , if 








